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THE GENEVA ACCORDS ON AFGHANISTAN 



THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., in room 2261, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Stephen J. Solarz (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Solarz. The subcommittee will come to order. 

On April 14, in an historic undertaking, the Soviet Union and 
the United States became guarantors of the Geneva Accords on Af- 
ghanistan. These diplomatic instruments provide for the rapid and 
total withdrawal of all Soviet forces from Afghanistan and the safe 
return of the 5 million Afghan refugees who have been forced to 
flee their homeland. 

The Soviet decision to withdraw from Afghanistan, if it is faith- 
fully and fully implemented, will put an end to one of the most 
brutal acts of international aggression since the end of the Second 
World War. Not since the Red Army left Austria in 1955 have 
Soviet troops been withdrawn from an occupied country that was 
not part of the Kremlin's sphere of dominance in eastern Europe. 

The signing of the Geneva Accords was also a significant diplo- 
matic achievement for the government of Pakistan which conduct- 
ed the negotiations under the auspices of the United Nations and 
its special negotiator, Diego Cordovez. Mr. Cordovez, it should be 
noted, deserves extraordinary credit for a magnificent diplomatic 
achievement, 

Pakistan has demonstrated remarkable statesmanship through- 
out this lengthy conflict by steadfastly opposing the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan, by providing shelter and assistance to over 3 
million Afghan refugees within its borders and by resolutely seek- 
ing to achieve a negotiated settlement that would bring about a 
full withdrawal of all Soviet forces from Afghanistan. 

The principal beneficiaries of the Soviet withdrawal must be the 
Afghan people. For nearly eight and a half years, they have suf- 
fered incredible hardships in bravely resisting the Soviet occupa- 
tion of their country. Over a million Afghans have been killed. 
Hundreds of thousands more have been permanently maimed. 
Countless villages have been destroyed. Homes and herds have 
been wiped out. Booby-trapped toys have robbed innocent children 
of their childhood, and systematic campaigns have been waged to 
destroy the role of their religion, culture and ancient traditions in 
every day life. 

(1) 



In our country the valiant struggle of the Afghan people and the 
Mujahidin have enjoyed remarkable bipartisan support, first under 
President Carter, then under President Reagan. With the same bi- 
partisan unity, Congress and the Executive Branch jointly fash- 
ioned an American policy that left no doubt where the United 
States stood in this struggle between freedom and depression. 

Later on today, our subcommittee may consider a resolution 
which I hope will enjoy similar bipartisan support. The resolution 
expresses the support of the House for the Geneva Accords and 
states that the responsibilities of the United States and the Soviet 
Union as guarantors must be symmetrical. The resolution also ex- 
presses its support of U.S. participation m the international effort 
for the reconstruction and reconciliation of Afghanistan in the con- 
text of a full Soviet withdrawal and conditions which permit the 
safe return of the refugees. 

Last month's conclusion of the Geneva negotiations has now 
been followed by the beginnings of the Soviet troop withdrawal. 
Perhaps the cheering crowds in Kabul recognized that if Moscow 
fully honors the terms of the Geneva agreements and withdraws 
all of its forces in 10 months, the scale of the fighting will substan- 
tially diminish. This in turn, will help to facilitate the return of 
the refugees and soon make possible the emergence of a govern- 
ment in Kabul that reflects the will and wishes of the Afghan 
people. Once that occurs, an international consensus can be devel- 
oped to undertake the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Afghani- 
stan that is so urgently needed. 

Today's hearing will give the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs an opportunity to hear the Administration's views on the 
significance of the Geneva Accords, the U.S. role as a guarantor of 
the agreement and recent developments in Afghanistan. Our wit- 
ness will be Mr. Robert Peck, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Mr. Vincent Can- 
nistraro, an assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, will also be available to answer any 
questions members might have on technical or logistical issues. 

Before calling on Mr. Peck, I yield to our very distinguished 
ranking minority member, Mr. Leach, for such observations as he 
may have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Solarz follows:] 



OPENING STATEMENT 

CONGRESSMAN STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 

HAY L9, 1988 

ON APRIL 14, IN AN HISTORIC UNDERTAKING, THE SOVIET UNION AND THE 
UNITED STATES BECAME GUARANTORS OF THE GENEVA ACCORDS ON 
AFGHANISTAN. THESE DIPLOMATIC INSTRUMENTS PROVIDED FOR THE RAPID 
AND TOTAL WITHDRAWAL OF ALL SOVIET FORCES FROM AFGHANISTAN AND THE 
SAFE RETURN OF THE FIVE MILLION AFGHAN REFUGEES WHO HAD SEEN 
FORCED TO FLEE THEIR HOMELAND. 

THE SOVIET DECISION TO WITHDRAW FROM AFGHANISTAN PUTS AN END TO 
ONE OF THE MOST BRUTAL ACTS OF INTERNATIONAL AGRESSION SINCE WORLD 
WAR II- NOT SINCE THE RED ARM* LEFT AUSTRIA IN L955. HAVE SOVIET 
TROOPS BEES WITHDRAWN FROM AN OCCUPIED COUNTRY THAT MAS NOT PART 
OF THE KREMLIN'S SPHERE OF DOMINANCE IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

THE SIGNING OF THE GENEVA ACCORDS WAS A SIGNIFICANT DIPLOMATIC 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN WHICH CONDUCTED THE 
NEGOTIATIONS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS 
SPECIAL NEGOTIATOR. DIEGO CORDOVE2. PAKISTAN HAS DEMONSTRATED 
REMARKABLE STATESMANSHIP THROUGHOUT THIS LENGTHY CONFLICT BY 
STEADFASTLY OPPOSING THE SOVIET OCCUPATION OF AFGHANISTAN, BY 
PROVIDING SHELTER AND ASSISTANCE TO OVER THREE MILLION AFGHAN 
REFUGEES WITHIN ITS BORDERS, AND BY RESOLUTELY SEEKING TO ACHIEVE 
A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT THAT WOULD BRING ABOUT A FULL WITHDRAWAL 
OF ALL SOVIET FORCES FROM AFGHANISTAN. 

THE PRINCIPAL BENEFICIARIES OF THE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL MUST BE THE 
AFGHAN PEOPLE. FOR NEARLY EIGHT AND A HALF YEARS THEY HAVE 
SUFFERED INCREDIBLE HARDSHIPS IN BRAVELY RESISTING THE SOVIET 
OCCUPATION. OVER A MILLION AFGHANS HAVE BEEN KILLED; HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS MORE HAVE BEEN PERMANENTLY MAIMED; COUNTLESS VILLAGES 
HAVE BEEN DESTROYED; HOMES AND HERDS HAVE BEEN WIPED OUT; 
BOOBY-TRAPPED TOYS HAVE ROBBED INNOCENT CHILDREN OF THEIR 
CHILDHOOD; AND SYSTEMATIC CAMPAIGNS HAVE BEEN WAGED TO DESTROY THE 
ROLE OF THEIR RELIGION, CULTURE AND ANCIENT TRADITIONS IN EVERY 
DAY LIFE. 

IN OUR COUNTRY, THE VALIANT STRUGGLE OF THE AFGHAN PEOPLE AND THE 
MUJAHIDIN HAVE ENJOYED REMARKABLE BIPARTISAN SUPPORT, FIRST UNDER 
PRESIDENT CARTER AND THEN UNDER PRESIDENT REAGAN. WITH THE SAME 
BIPARTISAN UNITY, CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH JOINTLY 
FASHIONED AN AMERICAN POLICY THAT LEFT NO DOUBT WHERE THE UNITED 
STATES STOOD IN THIS STRUGGLE BETWEEN FREEDOM AND OPPRESSION. 
LATER ON TODAY, OUR SUBCOMMITTEE MAY CONSIDER A RESOLUTION WHICH I 
HOPE WILL ENJOY SIMILAR BIPARTISAN SUPPORT. THE RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSES THE SUPPORT OF THE HOUSE FOR THE GENEVA ACCORDS AND 
STATES THAT THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
SOVIET UNION A3 GUARANTORS MUST BE SYMMETRICAL. THE RESOLUTION 
ALSO EXPRESSES ITS SUPPORT FOR U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EFFORT FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION AND RECONCILIATION OF 



AFGHANISTAN IN THE CONTEXT OF A FULL SOVST WITHDRAWAL AND 
CONDITION'S WHICH PERMIT THE SAFE RETURN OF THE REFUGEES. 

LAST MONTH'S CONCLUSION OF THE GENEVA NEGOTIATIONS HAS NOW BEEN 
FOLLOWED BY THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SOVET TROOP WITHDRAWAL. 
PERHAPS THE CHEERING CROWDS IN KABUL RECOGNIZED THAT IF MOSCOW 
FULLY HONORS THE TERMS OF THE GENEVA AGREEMENTS AND WITHDRAWS ALL 
OF ITS FORCES IN TEN »GNTHS, THE SCALE OF THE FIGHTING SHOULD 
SUBSTANTIALLY DIMISH, WHICH WILL HELP TO FACILITATE THE RETURN OF 
THE REFUGEES. AND SOON MAKE POSSIBLE THE EMERGENCE OF A 
GOVERNMENT IN KABUL THAT REFLECTS THE TRUE WILL AND WISHES OF THE 
AFGHAN PEOPLE. ONCE THAT OCCURS, AN INTERNATIONAL CONSENSUS CAN 
3E DEVELOPED TO UNDERTAKE THE RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF 
AFGHANISTAN THAT IS SO URGENTLY NEEDED. 



TODAY'S HEARING WILL GIVE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASIAN AND PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS AN OPPORTUNITY TO HEAR THE ADMINISTRATION'S VIEWS ON THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GENEVA ACCORDS, THE U.S. ROLE AS A GUARANTOR 
CF THOSE ACCORDS AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AFGHANISTAN. OUR 
WITNESS WILL BE MR. ROBERT PECK, THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS. MR. VINCENT 
CANSISTRARO, AN ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY CF DEFENSE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS WILL ALSO BE AVAILABLE TO 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS MEMBERS MIGHT HAVE ON TECHNICAL OR LOGISTICAL 



ISSUES. 



Mr. Leach. Weli, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would certainly 
share the Chairman's opening views and simply stress that what 
appears to be taking place is one of the turning points of the 20th 
century. The role the United States has played in negotiations is 
unclear in the sense of its import; that is, whether or not this event 
would have occurred without these negotiations is conjectural. 

On the other hand, it appears that the United States cerunnly 
has participated from the beginning in discussions with the Soviet 
Union on a constructive basis aimed at getting the troops out o! 
the countrv without, at least on the negotiating side, a lot of the 
polemics that sometimes occur in negotiations of tms nature. At 
the same time it is also clear that the policy of the United States m 
other ways outside the negotiating arena was exceedingly firm and 
I think was a major contributing factor to the ability of the Muja- 
hidin to appear to prevail in a classically important struggle. 

In any regard, I certainly look forward to the testimony of our 
witness ©n the import of the accord and the meaning of the accord, 
particularly the implications of a definitive accord in which there 
is a reservation that appears to go against the precise meaning of 
the accord that has taken place. 
With that, I yield my time. 

Mr. Soiaiz. Mr. Atkins? T „.*..,** 

Mr. Atmns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to ob- 
serve that after eight and a half years of brutal Russian aggression 
in Afghanistan, VS. policy is finally paying off. And I think it is 
important to note that, indeed, there is a role for bipartisanship in 
our foreign policy. I would also like to offer the caution that as we 
look at what has essentially been the primary focus of our foreign 
policy, the withdrawal of Soviet troops, it seems to me we increas- 
ingly have to focus on what happens after the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. In particular, we need to look at the tremendous problems 
in logistical efforts that will occur in terms of the unprecedented 
number of refugees from Afghanistan and how they are resettled 
in the country in some fashion. 

I am delighted by the speed with which the United Nations has 
focused attention on the problem. However, I hope that as we cele- 
brate the withdrawal of the Soviet troops, our attention is not di- 
verted from the enormous responsibility we have to see that tne 
refugees are appropriately resettled in a way that Afghanistan can 
return to some form of democratic government. 

Mr. Soiakz. We are pleased to have the gentleman from JSew 
Jersey join us. Do you care to make a statement? 

Mr7 Tokwcelu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kind wel- 
come. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Solabz. Mr. Peck, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. PECK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA AFFAIRS, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Peck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I on these occasions nor- 
mally limit my oral remarks, bat today, in the absence of a written 
statement submitted in advance, I perhaps will go at some length 
since I have an oral statement which responds directly to the ques- 



tions submitted by the subcommittee. And I think it perhaps would 
fee useful for me then to go through it in some detail. 

Mr. Solarz. Please do. 

Mr. Peck. On February 25 of this year I expressed the view to 
this subcommittee in my last appearance that we might be on the 
threshold of an historic achievement in Afghanistan. I am delight- 
ed now to be in a position to report back that history is, indeed, in 
the making as Soviet troops withdraw from Afghanistan. 

This Administration with the bipartisan support of this subcom- 
mittee and the Congress has pursued steady policies in support of 
the Afghan freedom struggle, and we can all take satisfaction from 
this achievement. The Soviet withdrawal has, of course, only begun 
and there are many imponderables remaining in the present situa- 
tion. I thus welcome the opportunity to discuss with you the cur- 
rent situation and our own policies. 

The instruments signed in Geneva on April 14 are now public 
documents. In addition, I would call your attention to the state- 
ment circulated to the other parties and issued by the United 
States in connection with the signature of the settlement. This 
statement reflects the understandings between the United States 
and the Soviet Union which made it possible for us to agree to act 
as a guarantor of the settlement. 

The most significant provision of the Geneva settlement is the 
requirement for the withdrawal of Soviet troops on an agreed and 
front-loaded timetable. The settlement also provides for an end to 
interference and intervention in the internal affairs of Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, as well as for the return of the refugees in safety 
and honor. We are confident that the early end of the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan will create conditions for an exercise of self- 
determination by the Afghan people, which has been one of the 
central goals of repeated U.N. resolutions and of United States 
policy. 

While only a few days have passed since entry into force of the 
settlement, we are encouraged by initial developments. Soviet prep- 
arations for the withdrawal of their troops are countrywide and ex- 
tensive, indicating an apparent intention to mount a rapid and 
complete withdrawal. Soviet units are redeploying from forward 
combat positions, and garrisons are being turned over to regime 
armed forces. Some facilities are being dismantled, and units are 
forming up for departure by road and air to the Soviet Union. The 
preparations we have seen are consistent with the departure o* 
30,000 Soviet troops by May 29, the initial target set by the Soviet 
commander in Afghanistan during a May 14 press conference. If 
the Soviets meet their commitment to remove 50 percent of their 
troops by August 15, our expectation is that military considerations 
will dictate a rapid withdrawal thereafter, and that the Soviets will 
be out of Afghanistan well in advance of the February 15 deadline 
set in the accords. 

We have made clear our support for the Geneva Accords, but we 
have also underscored that this in no wav limits our ability to sup- 
port the Afghan freedom fighters, and this support will continue. 
At the same time, we have stated that if the Soviets exercise re- 
straint, we will similarly exhibit restraint The Soviets have, in 
fact, said that they will continue military assistance to the regime 



under existing agreements, and this position seemed to be con- 
firmed by the statement of General Gromov on May 14 that the 
USSR would turn over to the regime facilities and supplies worth 
$1 billion during the withdrawal. We consider that the transfer 
within the country of ammunition and equipment from Soviet to 
Afghan control constitutes a direct form of military supply. We 
will, of course, not rely on Soviet statements on these matters, and 
will monitor their performance on the ground carefully and draw 
our own conclusions. . . 

We have raised with the Soviets our expectations that their with- 
drawal from Afghanistan is to include all Soviet military and secu- 
rity advisors, along with Soviet combat troops. We believe that the 
continued presence of such advisors would be inconsistent with 
Soviet withdrawal obligations and with their commitment to nonin- 
terference and nonintervention. The Soviets have hinted that the 
numbers of such advisors will be sharply reduced, and that they 
might be restricted to headquarters responsibilities. But they have 
refused a formal commitment to end such assistance altogether. 

While this is an important matter of principle, we do not believe 
that the continued presence of Soviet advisors will have a signifi- 
cant military impact. The thousands of Soviet advisors dispatched 
to Afghanistan in 1978 and 1979 failed to shore up a failing PDPA 
military effort. Faced with the likelihood of a rapid collapse of the 
regime, our expectation is that the Soviets will take a cautious ap- 
proach to leaving a significant number of Soviet advisors in ex- 
posed positions, particularly outside the capital. 

We do not believe that the continuation of Soviet military and 
economic assistance to the Kabul regime will significantly enhance 
the survivability of that regime. The regime's armed forces have 
always been generously supplied, and there has been a surge of de- 
liveries in recent months. The regime's problems are not material, 
but rather with motivation, leadership and morale. The rapid tall 
of district capitals m recent weeks has begun a process of defeat, 
defection and retreat which is likely to gain momentum as the So- 
viets abandon major garrisons and cities. We believe that the re- 
gime's tenure will not be prolonged and that the way will soon be 
opened for freedom and self-determination for the Afghans. m 

the alliance has indicated an intention to establish a provisional 
government inside Afghanistan as soon as a suitable location has 
been secured. The United States welcomes these and other efforts 
under way to create a political alternative to the present illegit- 
imate regime. It is entirely natural that the support enjoyed by the 
Afghan resistance would find an early political expression. Our 
own actions will be guided by one overriding principle, namely, 
that only the Afghan people themselves can select their leaders 
and political system. The recognition which will really count is the 
recognition of the Afghan people themselves. Thus, we do not 
expect to take the lead on this matter and will employ the general 
criteria which we apply in establishing relations with new govern- 
ments in other such situations. ' 

Regarding a possible Soviet response to such a development, 
there would be no reason in our view for internal Afghan political 
developments to affect in any way the fulfillment of Soviet commit- 
ments under international agreement to withdraw their troops on 
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the agreed timetable. We believe that the Soviets themselves see 

thai It is In their own interest to complete their withdrawal 
prompt - }*'. 

The signatories to the Geneva Accords agreed that Mr. Cordovez 
sh-auld, in a persona! capacity, continue his efforts to promote an 
Intra- Afghan "dialogue aimed at the formation of a new government 
in Kabul. Given the positions of the various factions, this is of 
csurse a daunting task, but no less important because of the diffi- 
culties It entails. As regards his intentions, however, we'll have to 
let Mr. Cordovez speak for himself. 

The United States has urged the Secretary General and the con- 
stituent U.N. organizations to take the lead in planning and orga- 
mzmg efforts to assist in the repatriation and resettlement of 
Afghan refugees. We have underscored our view that aid should be 
provided directly i© the returning refugees and that it not be chan- 
asekd through the Kabul regime authorities who have no capability 
to deliver services m the countryside and who could be expected to 
exploit such aid for political purposes, We are delighted with the 
appointment ©f Sadruddin Aga Khan as overall coordinator. He is 
uniquely qualified for this difficult assignment and wiB have our 
Ml cooperatioa. We expect that the UNHGR, along with the World 
F©od Program, will have the major institutional responsibility for 
repatriation activities. We expect that additional XI J®, and other 
organizations will take part in resettlement assistance, as well as a 
terge number of private voluntary organizations. 

The United States is already making a major contribution to the 
refugees and to the people of Afghanistan. Chir overall humanitari- 
an assistance this year alone will amount to nearly $119 million. 
We intend to e©ntinue these programs, including both our interna- 
sifonaS assistance to refugees and our very successful cross-border 
program providing food, medical, agricultural and commodity as- 
sistance inside Afghanistan. Our past and current efforts in sup- 
psri sf the Afghan cause are well known, and we believe that 
©tfceis will now he prepared to step up and bear a major part of the 
burden for the new resettlement programs. 

We are, however, considering ways to stretch existing and re- 
quested resources to accommodate expected appeals from the U.N. 
fer additional funds. Given the limits imposed on us by last year's 
bipartisan budget agreement between the Administration and the 
■jMtngBessaanal leadership, we are not contemplating any request to 
the Congress for a supplemental. We will not have a good idea of 
the magnitude of the requirements until the new U.N. coordinator 
ha? icmpleted his initial survey and an appeal has been issued. 

Let me add that there is a significant contribution which the So- 
viets can make to the safe return of the refugees., and that is to 
remove the mines that they have sown and to provide maps of 
their sine fields. We have urged the Soviets to do this, but have 
rid gotten a satisfactory reply. We will press the matter bilaterally 
asd urge ihe UJXf. and other governments to do so as well. Mine 
removal is an immediate and major humanitarian concern. 

I weald be happy to answ«r additional questions. 

[[Prepared statement of Mr. Peck follow^:] 
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m, CHAI8BMI. MEBBERS OF I HE SyRCOSHITTEE. GN FEERUARY 25 

0? TWIS YEAS I EXPRESSED THE VIEW TO THIS SUBCOMMITTEE THAT WE 
HJ6«T BE ON TNE THRESHOLD OF AN HISTORIC ACHIEVEMENT IN 
AF6HJMUST**. 1 *« ©SLIGHTED NOW TO BE IN A POSITION TO REPORT 
SACK THAT HISTORY IS INDEED IS IN THE PROCESS OF BEING MADE AS 
SS¥1C? TROOPS UXTHORMt FROM AFGHANISTAN. THIS ADMINISTRATION. 
UHS THE BIPARTISAN SUPPORT OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE ANO THE 

Cossress. was pursued steady policies in support of the Afghan 

FREEOGN STRUGGLE. ANO ME CAN All TAKE SATISFACTION FROH THIS 
ACHIEWEBEOT- THE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL HAS. OF COURSE. ONLY BEGUN. 
**3 THERE ARE mm IWP0N0ERA81ES REMAINING IN ! «E PRESENT 
SIT0AT10S. I THBS UELCORE THE OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS WITH YOU 

THE C8JRRE9P SITUATION AND OUR OWN POLICIES. THE FOULING 
STATEMENT RESPONDS SPECIFICALLY TO THE QUESTIONS SUBMITTED IN 

advasce sf twe Subcommittee. 

THE INSTRUMENTS SISNE© IN GENEVA ON APRIL 1«4 ARE NOW PW8LIC 

OCCaBENTS. IN AOOITION. I WOULD CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 
STATEMENT CIRCULATED TO THE OTHER PARTIES AND ISSUED M THE 
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L?J2T£B STATES in connection with the signature of the 
settlement, this statement reflects the understandings between 
the Uwited States and the Soviet Union which made it possible 
for 135 to agree to act as a "guarantor" of the settlement. 

the most significant provision of the geneva settlement is 

the retirement for the withdrawal of soviet troops on an 
agreed and front -loaded timetable. the settlement also 
provides for an im to interference and intervention in the 

iste8sal affairs of afghanistan and pakistan, and the return of 
the refugees is safety and honor. we are confident that the 

earl* end of the soviet occopation of afghanistan will create 
conditions for an exercise of self-determination by the afghan 

people. which hss seen one of the central goals of repeated un 

resolutions and of united states policy. 

While only a few days have passed since entry into force of 

the settlement. we are encouraged pv initial developments. 
Soviet preparations for the withdrawal of their troops are 
cbiuntryaide a?jd extensive. indicating an apparent intention to 
m0uwt * rapid and complete withdrawal. soviet units are 
redeploying from forward. combat positions. and garrisons are 
seing turned over to regime armed forces. some facilities are 
3eins dismantled. and units are forming up for departure by 
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ROAD AMD AIR TO THE SOVIET UNION. THE PREPARATIONS WE HAVE 
SEEN ARE CONSISTENT WITH THE DEPARTURE OF 30.000 TROOPS BY MAY 
29. THE INITIAL TARGET SET BY THE SOVIET COMMANDER IN 
AFGHANISTAN DURING A KAY 14 PRESS CONFERENCE. Ir THE 
SOVIETSHEET THEIR COMMITMENT TO REMOVE 501 OF THEIR TROOPS BY 
AUGUST IS, 008 EXPECTATION IS THAT MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS WILL 
DICTATE A RAPID WITHDRAWAL THEREAFTER. AND THAT THE SOVIETS 
HILL BE OUT OF AFGHANISTAN WELL IN ADVANCE OF THE FEBRUARY 15 
DEADLINE SET IS THE ACCORDS-, 

WE HAVE MIDE CLEAR OUR SUPPORT FOR THE GENEVA ACCORDS. BUT 
HAVE ALSO UNDERSCORED THAT THIS IN NO WAY LIMITS OUR ABILITY TO 
SUPPORT THE AFGHAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS. AND THIS SUPPORT WILL 
CONTINUE. AT THE SAME TIME. WE HAVE STATED THAT IF THE SOVIETS 
EXERCISE RESTRAINT, WE WILL SIMILARLY EXHIBIT RESTRAINT. THE 
SOVIETS WAV*. IN FACT. SAID THAT THEY WILL CONTINUE MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE TO THE REGIME UNDER EXISTING AGREEMENTS. AND THIS 
POSITION SEEMED TO BE CONFIRMED BY THE STATEMENT OF GENERAL 
GR0H9V ON KAY W THAT THE USSR WOULD TURN OVER TO THE REGIME 
FACILITIES *NP SUPPLIES WORTH $1 BILLION DURING THE 
WITHDRAWAL. WE CONSIDER THAT THE TRANSFER WITHIN THE COUNTRY 
OF ANHUNITXON AND EOUIPMENT FROM SOVIET TO AFGHAN CONTROL 
CONSTITUTES A DIRECT FORM OF MILITARY SUPPLY. WE WILL. OF 
C05JRSE. NOT RELY ON SOVIET STATEMENTS ON THESE MATTERS. AND 
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MILL MONITOR THEIR PERFORMANCE ON THE GROUND CAREFULLY AND DRAW 

QUE OWN CONCLUSIONS. 

WE mvi RAISES WITH THE SOVIETS OUR EXPECTATION THAT THEIR 
WITHDRAWAL FROM AFGHANISTAN IS TO INCLUDE ALL SOVIET MILITARY 
A!© SECURITY ADVISERS ALONG WITH SOVIET COMBAT TROOPS. WE 
3ELIEVE THAT THE CONTINUED PRESENCE OF SUCH ADVISERS WOULD BE 
INCONSISTENT WITH SOVIET WITHDRAWAL OBLIGATIONS AND WITH THEIR 
COMMITMENT TO NON-INTERFERENCE AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
TheSOVIETS HAVE HINTED THAT The NUMBERS OF SUCH ADVISERS WILL 
BE SHARPLY REDUCED. AND THAT THEY MIGHT BE RESTRICTED TO 
HEADMASTERS RESPONSIBILITIES. BUT THEY HAVE REFUSED A FORMAL 
COMMITMENT TO END SUCH ASSISTANCE ALTOGETHER. WHILE THIS IS AN 
IMPORTANT MATTER OF PRINCIPLE. WE 00 NOT BELIEVE THAT THE 
CONTINUED PRESENCE OF SOVIET ADVISERS WILL HAVE A SIGNIFICANT 
MILITARY IMPACT. THE THOUSANDS OF SOVIET ADVISERS DISPATCHED 
TO AFGHANISTAN IN 1978 AND 1979 FAILED TO SHORE UP A FAILING 
PUPA MILITARY EFFORT. FACED WITH THE LIKELIHOOD OF A RAPID 
COLLAPSE OF THE REGIME. OUR EXPECTATION IN THAT THE SOVIETS 
WILL TAKE A CAUTIOUS APPROACH TO LEAVING A SIGNIFICANT NUMBER 

of Soviet advisers in exposed positions, particularly outside 

THE CAPITAL. 

WE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE. CONTINUATION OF SOVIET MILITARY 
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AMD ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO THE KABUL REGIME MILL SIGNIFICANTLY 
ENHANCE THE SURVIVABILITY OF THE RE6IHE. THE REGIME'S ARHEO 
FORCES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GENEROUSLY SUPPLIED. AND THERE HAS BEEN 
A SU86E OF DELIVERIES IN RECENT MONTHS. THE REGIME'S PROBLEMS 
ARE NOT MATERIAL. BUT RATHER WITH MOTIVATION. LEADERSHIP AND 
MORALE. THE RAPID FALL OF DISTRICT CAPITALS IN RECENT KEEKS 
HAS BEGUN A PROCESS OF DEFEAT. DEFECTION AND RETREAT WHICH IS 
LIKELY TO GAIN MOMENTUM AS THE SOVIETS ABANDON MAJOR GARRISONS 
AND CITIES. Ml BELIEVE THAT THE REGIME'S TENURE WILL NOT BE 

prolonged and that the way will soon be opened for freedom and 

self-determination. 

The Alliance has indicated an intention to establish 

APROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT INSIO* AFGHANISTAN AS SOON A3 A 
SUITABLE LOCATION HAS BEEN SECURED. THE UNITED STATES WELCOMES 
THESE AND OTHER EFFORTS UNDERWAY TO CREATE A POLITICAL 
ALTERNATIVE TO THE f RESENT ILLEGITIMATE RE6IME. IT IS ENTIRELY 
NATURAL THAT THE SUPPORT ENJOYED BY THE AFGHAN RESISTANCE 
SHOULD FIND AN EARLY POLITICAL EXPRESSION. OUR OWN ACTIONS 
WILL BE GUIDED BY ONE OVERRIDING PRINCIPLE. NAMELY. THAT ONLY 
THE AFGHAN PEOPLE THEMSELVES CAN SELECT THEIR LEADERS AND 
POLITICAL SYSTEM. THE RECOGNITION WHICH WILL REALLY COUNT IS 
THE RECOGNITION OF THE AFGHAN PEOPLE THEMSELVES. THUS. WE DO 
NOT EXPECT TO TAKE THE LEAD ON THIS MATTER. AND WILL EMPLOY THE 
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-3enr*al criteria which we apply in establishing relations with 
new governments in other such si1uations. rega3ding a possible 
Soviet response, there would be no reason for internal Afghan 
political developments to affect in any way the fulfillment of 
Soviet commitments, under international agreement, to withdraw 
their troops on the agreed timetable. we believe that the 
Soviets see that it is in their own interest to complete their 
withdrawal promptly. 

The signatories to the Geneva accords agreed that Mr. 
cordove2 should. in a personal capacity. continue his efforts 
to promote an intra -afghan dialogue aimed at the formation of a 

new government in kabul. given the positions of the various 
factions, this is a daunting task. but no less important 
3eca235e of the difficulties it entails. as regaros his 
intentions. however. we will have to let mr. cordovez speak for 

HIMSELF. 

The united States has urged the Secretary General and 
t ^constituent un organizations to take the lead in planning 
and organizing efforts to assist in the repatriation and 
resettlement of afghan refugees. we have underscored our view 
that aid should 8e provided directly to the returning refugees. 
and that it not be channeled through the kabul re6ime 
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AUTHORITIES MHO HAVE NO CAPABILITY TO DELIVER SERVICES IN THE 
COUNTRYSIDE AND MHO COULD BE EXPECTED TO EXPLOIT SUCH AID FOR 
POLITICAL PURPOSES. WE ARE DELIGHTED WITH THE APPOINTMENT OF 
SAOR130DIN ASA KHAN AS OVERALL COORDINATOR. HE IS UNIQUELY 
QUALIFIES FOR THIS DIFFICULT ASSIGNMENT, AND MILL HAVE OUR FULL 
COOPERATION. ME EXPECT THAT THE UNHCR, ALONG WITH THE WFP. 
MILL HAVE THE MAJOR INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
REPATRIATION ACTIVITIES. WE EXPECT THAT ADDITIONAL UN AND 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS MILL TAKE PART IN 

resettlement assistance. as well as a large number of private 

voluntary organizations. 

The united States is already making a major contribution to 

THE REFUGEES AND TO THE PEOPLE OF AFGHANISTAN. OUR OVERALL 
HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE THIS YEAR ALONE WILL AMOUNT TO NEARLY 
$119 MILLION. WE INTEND TO CONTINUE THESE PROGRAMS, INCLUDING 
BOTH ©aa INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES AND OUR VERY 
SUCCESSFUL CROSS-BORDER PROGRAM PROVIDING FOOD, MEDICAL. 
AGRICULTURAL AND COMMODITY ASSISTANCE INSIDE AFGHANISTAN. OUR 
PAST ANO CURRENT EFFORTS IN SUPPORT OF THE AFGHAN CAUSE ARE 
WELL KNOMN. AND ME BELIEVE THAT OTHERS WILL NOW BE PREPARED 
TOSTEP OP AND BEAR A MAJOR PART OF THE BURDEN FOR NEW 
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RESETTLEMENT PROGRAMS. WE ARE, HOWEVER. CONSI0ERIN6 MAYS TO 
STSETCH EXISTINS AND REQUESTED RESOURCES TO ACCOMMODATE 
EXPECTED APPEALS FROM THE UN FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS. 6IVEN THE 
LIMITS IMPOSES* ON US SY LAST FALL'S BIPARTISAN BUDGET AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
HOWEVER, WE ARE NOT C0NTEMPLATIN6 ANY REQUEST TO THE CONGRESS 
res A SUPPLEMENTAL. WE WILL NOT HAVE A GOOD IDEA OF THE 
MAGNITUDE OF THE REQUIREMENTS UNTIL THE NEW UN COORDINATOR HAS 

completed mis initial survey and an appeal has been issued. 

let me add that there is a significant contribution which 
the Soviets can make to the safe return of refugees, and that 

IS TO REMOVE THE MINES THEY HAVE SOWN AND TO PROVIDE HAPS OF 
THEIP MINEFIELDS. WE HAVE URGED THE SOVIETS TO 00 THIS. BUT 
HAVE NOT GOTTEN A SATISFACTORY REPLY. WE WILL PRESS THE MATTER 
3ILATE8ALLY AND UR6E THE UN AND OTHER GOVERNMENTS TO DO SO AS 
WELL, MINE REMOVAL IS AN IMMEDIATE AND MAJOR HUMANITARIAN 
CONCERN. 

I mm.® BE HAPPY TO ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS. 



Mr. Solarz, Thank you very much, Mr. Peck. 

Let me, first of all, pay tribute to you for your own herculean 
efforts to bring this agreement about I think you really deserve an 
enormous amount of credit. You exemplify the finest traditions of 
the Foreign Service and demonstrate once again how American 
diplomats have the capacity to contribute constructively to the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts around the world. And I take a real 
sense of pride as an American in what you and your associates 
have been able to accomplish. 

Now, having praised you so lavishly, let me ask you a couple of 

Siestions about the Accords. I believe it is very important for the 
nited States to live up to whatever commitments we undertake 
when we sign an international agreement. And if we're not pre- 
pared to live up to such agreements, then I do not think we should 
sign them. The word of this country is important and any unwill- 
ingness on our part to fully carry out our obligations under any 
international agreement will only raise questions about our will- 
ingness to do so with respect to future agreements. Over the long 
run, that can have corrosive consequences for the credibility of our 
country. . 

I am somewhat concerned about an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the formal commitments we made in the Declaration on 
International Guarantees and the statement we simultaneously 
issued at the time we signed this instrument. You will note in the 
fourth paragraph in the Declaration on International Guarantees, 
it says that the United States together with the Soviet Union, "un- 
dertake to invariably refrain from any form of interference and 
intervention in the internal affairs of the Republic of Afghanistan 
and to respect the commitments contained in the bilateral agree- 
ment between the Republic of Afghanistan and the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Pakistan." 

However, in the U.S. statement which was simultaneously 
issued, we said in paragraph 2, "The obligations undertaken by the 
guarantors are symmetrical. In this regard, the United States has 
advised the Soviet Union that the U.S. retains the right, consistent 
with its obligations as guarantor, to provide military assistance to 
parties in Afghanistan. Should the Soviet Union exercise restraint 
in providing military assistance to parties in Afghanistan, the U.S. 
similarly will exercise restraint" 

I would like to ask you to clarify what appears to be an apparent 
contradiction. Are we saying in this statement, in effect, that in 
spite of our formal undertaking not to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Afghanistan, we have the right nevertheless, to provide 
military assistance to the Mujahidin even if the Soviet Union re- 
frains from interfering in the internal affairs of Afghanistan as it 
has committed itself to do in these accords? 

Mr. Pbcx. The simple answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, is 
yes, that we have asserted such a right. But let me make two 
points. . 

Hie explanatory statement that we issued in connection with the 
signature of the accords provides an authoritative interpretation of 
the United States Government of our obligations under the ac- 
cords, and under international law that kind of a statement has an 
important impact It is a statement which did not just materialize 
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out of nowhere, but came from a series of discussions with the 
Soviet Union, as well as with the other parties, in which we sought 
an understanding on the obligations of the guarantors. We reached 
with the Soviet Union a certain understanding not on all points, 
but certainly a clear understanding as to how the United States in- 
tended to interpret its rights and obligations and that understand- 
ing was clearly conveyed to the Soviet Union well in advance of the 
signature date. So, this statement in our view is an integral part of 
the overall settlement and will certainly guide our behavior in car- 
rying out our responsibilities. 

Mr. Solahz. Clearly, we have taken the position that we have 
the right to provide military assistance to the Mujahidin if the So- 
viets provide military assistance to the Kabul regime. 

Mr. Peck. That's correct, 

Mr. Solahz. And we have said that if they show restraint in pro- 
viding assistance to the Kabul regime, we would show similar re- 
straint in providing assistance to the Mujahidin. 

Mr. Peck, That's correct. 

Mr. Solahz. However, I understand from what you said that we 
also have taken the position that even if they do not provide any 
more assistance to the Kabul regime, we have the right, consistent 
with this agreement, to provide assistance to the Mujahidin. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. In fact, Mr. Chairman, this was an interpretation 
of the text which was suggested to us by the Soviet Union; that is, 
that there is nothing in the guarantees instruments which would 
affect the ability of either guarantor to provide military assistance 
to factions in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Solahz, Well, that interpretation suggests either that the So- 
viets have fallen in love with oxymorons or that their linguistic de- 
partment isn't producing capable trar .lators any longer. 

If it is, in fact, the interpretatir ' both the United States and 
the Soviet Union that the U.S. . at to provide assistance to the 
Mujahidin is in no way inconsistent with the commitment we have 
undertaken not to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
can you tell me what would constitute an interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of Afghanistan? If providing military assistance to one 
of the parties to the conflict in Afghanistan is not an interference 
in their internal affairs, what action would be considered an inter- 
ference? 

Mr. Peck. Well, let me make my second point which bears on the 
answer to that question which is that under the present circum- 
stances, there really is I think a legitimate question as to who is 
interfering in Afghanistan. We do not consider that the Kabul 
regime is a legitimate government of Afghanistan. We consider 
that the Afghan resistance, which we have been supporting, indeed 
represents in a very important way the aspirations of the Afghan 
people to be rid of the Soviet occupation and to govern themselves 
in the way they choose. And, therefore, I think one can make a le- 
gitimate point that support to the Afghan resistance is not interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Solahz. So, in other words, our position is that the Mujahi- 
din are much more representative of the Afghan people than the 
Kabul regime. Therefore, providing help to them, you argue, is not 
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an interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. JheSoyiete 
presumably argue that the Kabul regime represente the people of 
l^haiiistan. It is represented at the U.N. It has a degree of mter- 
national recognition, and therefore it represents the people of Af- 
ghaSn^thek support of ttie Kabul regime, therefore, * not 
In interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. Is that a fair 
interpretation? 
Mr. Peck. That's correct . . . 

Mr Soiarz. That is both our interpretation and their lnterpreta- 
tion?*Do the Soviets understand and accept our interpretation and 
do we understand and accept their interpretation? 
Mr-ftxat.No. 

Mr. Solaiz. As their interpretation? 

Mr! S£Tweli, as their interpretation, absolutely. But there is 
one additional point, and that is that we have a bilateral agree- 
ment-that is, the instrument on guarantees. This is w£RS~ 
sirned only by Ae United States and the Soviet Union. We have an 
agreed interpretation between us of the meaning of that text. 

StTSoiaiz. Do we believe that military assistance from the 
Soviet Union to the Kabul regime would constitute an interference 
in the internal affairs of Afiganistan. 
Mr Pick. Would you repeat that please? . , 

Mr SeSmTlsit our potmon that if the Soviets provide military 
assistance to the Kabul regime, it would constitute an interference 
Snthe internal affairs of Afthanistan and therefore would be con- 
a^redTvSatioTlby theXdet Union of ^S^^^S&S 
tolJgreement not to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghani- 

<l Mr. Pwac No, we do not believe that. We believe that the Soviet 
Union has a reciprocal right with the other guarantor, with the 
United States, to provide miHtary assistance to .factions in Afghani- 
stan or, as we have said in our statement, to Afghanistan. 

Mr. Soiaiz. In other words, we are taking the position that if 
the Soviet Union provides arms and ammunition to the Kabul 
regime, it is not, ipso facto, in violation of the agreement.' 

Mr. Puck. That is correct. ««««*««, w« 

Mr. Soiaez. This is a novel interpretation, Mr. Secretary. Has 
Abe Sofaer signed off on this? 

Mr. Puck. Yes, he has. 

Mr. Soiarz, Was he the originator of this? 

lfr!lo15*z, I mean, this exceeds his creative reinterpretation of 

%tSd we colder the presence of Soviet military ' advi^rs in Af- 
ghanistan after the deadline for the withdrawal of all Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan to be a violation of the agreement.' 
X. S^would because we consider that the Soviets have a 
clear responsibility to withdraw all military forces from Afghani- 
stan. That is an obligation flowing from the fourth instrument, and 
we consider that military and security advisors are covered by that 

^M? Solasz. And would v* insider the presence cf civilian advi- 
sors after the date for the withdrawal of all forces tc ce a -.-.cation 
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Mr. Peck. No, we would not. 

Mr. Solarz. Could you tell us very briefly what the relationship 
is at the moment between the alliance and the commanders in the 
field in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Peck. Well, it's a complex relationship as it always has been. 

£ i "5* of ^"i^v* loyalty which exists from &* commanders to 
the leaders in Peshawar and vice versa, from the leaders to the 
commanders who are significant figures in their own right based 
on their personal experience with one another. There is as well a 
supply relationship which has existed and which provides much of 
the institutional link. 

Under present conditions, I think these relationships are chanc- 
ing rapidly At least two of the leaders have returned to Afghani- 
stan and others will undoubtedly follow shortly. And so, we'll see I 
think a rapid evolution of relationships and political ties over the 
coming weeks and months. 

f i M J S > J ABZ - l h ,f ve just S?° fm f \ ^estions, Mr. Peck, and then 
Id y»eld to my colleagues. Given this rather interesting interpreta- 
tion of the prohibition on interference in the internal affairs of Af- 
ghanistan which seems to render it a nullity and a meaningless re- 
striction, could you tell us what the Soviets have undertaken to do 
or not do as a result of this agreement that they would not have 
oeen willing to undertake to do if the negotiations had collapsed 
and .hey had simply commenced with the unilateral withdrawal 
outside the framework of this agreement? 

Mr. Peck .The key obligation of the Soviet Union, indeed, the 
key facet . of this entire agreement, is the requirement for the 
boywt Union to withdraw its troops on an agreed timetable which 
E^Moa^^erefore, has bench marks, that they must meet. 
5r« X? etS ^2 d - s ? d in a . dvaRCe of «* e «gning that they intended 
to withdraw their troops in any event. But that withdrawal under 
those conditions would have been against a timetable agreed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the ORA regime— that is, between the 
Soviet Union and Soviet agents in Kabul. Therefore, they would 
S£nw2° y * n * ^f^* *** agreement to meet a timetable, 
which they are as of the 14th of April. 

Mr. Soiarz. Anything else? 

Mr. Peck. That in our view is the key provision. 

Mr. Solarz. What about the monitoring provisions? 

Mr Peck. The monitors are stationed in Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan at the invitation of the parties to observe and to report on vio- 
lations by eitner of the parties. 

^tJt* 1 ^ Are th f monitor s aware of this agreement we have 
SS S> 7? mt ??+? n £ ow t0 interpret noninterference? In other 
S\ rf 3» e JJ-^. observers happen to spot American supplies 
going to the Mujahidm or Soviet supplies going to the Kabul 
regime, can we assume that they will not issue a report saying that 
both of us have violated the agreement? 

Mr. Peck. Our statement has been officially circulated and pro- 
vided to the Secretary General and issued as a U.N. document. So, 
certainly it is available to the monitors. In addition, we have called 
attention to the statement and to our interpretation of our rights 
and obligations in discussions with Mr. Cordovez who is in charge 
of this entire operation. 
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I can't predict with any confidence as to how they will carry out 
their responsibilities. There is a certain amount of ambiguity in 
the present situation. I think well just have to wait and see. 

Mr. Solars Would Pakistan be in violation of the agreement if 
it permitted «s to supply the Mujahidin on its territory? 

Mr. Peck. Mr. Chairman, on that point I must yield to Pakistan 
to interpret its own obligations under the accord. 

Mr Solarz. Finally, Mr. Peck, you've seen the resolution which 
has been drafted expressing the sense of the Congress in support of 
the Geneva Accords on Afghanistan. Could you share with us your 
views on this effort to provide a measure of bipartisan support for 
what the Administration has done? 

Mr. Pbcx, Well, Mr. Chairman, we certainly have seen the text 
and we very much welcome the strong support in the resolution for 
Administration policies and for the outcome which has been 
achieved through the Geneva agreement, as well as looking for- 
ward to the important tasks which flow from those agreements in 
terms of repatriation assistance. And so, we have no objection cer- 
tainly to this resolution. . 

Mr, Solaez. Would you like us to move it forward or not/ would 
it help you or hurt you, or would it have no consequences one way 
or the other? . . , ,. . , 

Mr, Peck. It certainly is in our view a positive resolution and ob- 
viously the choice as to whether you move it forward or not is one 
that we leave to the subcommittee. 
Mr, Sqiawz, Hiank you very much. 
Mr. Leach? 

Mr. Leach. WeU, let me just preface my comments with the per- 
sonal observations that the Chairman made about yourself, and 1 
share them, Having said that as a premise, I certainly share your 
view that the Afghan government in Kabul is illegitimate and this 
provides the basis for American action. I also share, as I think vir- 
tually everyone in Congress does, the reservation that the Secre- 
tary made about widening U.S. options under this agreement. 

Stow, having said that, I think it fair to present some reserva- 
tions about the agreement in total, particularly based upon the 
premise just recently articulated by yourself that the Soviets had 
indicated an intent to leave in any regard. And so, the meaning of 
the agreement becomes more consequential, and I stress this as 
much for fitting the happy result— and sometimes one of the great 
questions u why quibble when the result is happy, but a major 
aspect ©f this in everybody's mind is that it is precedent-setting. 
And there are several aspects of the precedent-setting arrangement 
that I think this Congress and the Administration ought to serious- 
ly address. , 

One aspect is, extraordinarily, the Soviet Union has agreed to 
utilize a United Nations mediator in a struggle in which it was a 
party. The United States of America has refused in Central Amer- 

A second aspect— and this is particularly of the agreement lan- 
guage—itself is this whole problem of nullifying to a large extent 
the meaning of an agreement with an explanation. And so, one is 
tea with the following dilemma. What if there is a similar agree- 
ment at some point in time in Central America? Would the United 
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States welcome this kind of Soviet nullification? If there is an arms 
control agreement on wordings of precision, would the United 
States of America welcome a unilateral explanation of meaning 
that would appear to nullify the intent of the agreement? 

These are very serious matters and particularly in the context of 
a happy result that you have testified would be happy in any 
regard. And so. the only question of judgment is this whole issue of 
whether the Soviets would have negotiated exclusively with the Af- 
ghans or inclusively with outside parties as well. I'd like your com- 
ments on this. In particular, what consideration of the precedent 
aspects was undertaken in your considerations? 

Mr. Peck. Mr. Leach, let me say first that, before the agreement 
was signed, I certainly was not at all confident—and I think few of 
us were — that the Soviets would carry through on their declared 
intention to withdraw on a unilateral or bilateral basis. This was 
what they said they would do, but I think that it was certainly pru- 
dent for us to seek to lock them into an agreement which carried 
with it significant penalties if they were to break it. The withdraw- 
al of Soviet troops is a sufficiently important matter that I think 
that it was essential that we not leave this to the discretion of the 
Soviet leadership, particularly in view of the likelihood that any 
rapid withdrawal of Soviet troops will result in the fall of the 
Kabul regime. 

One could have imagined a scenario in which the Soviets, in the 
course of a unilateral withdrawal, could have taken out a small 
number of troops and then lost heart after the Kabul regime had 
appealed. Or perhaps the country could have ended up divided in 
some way. There were a number of, certainly, scenarios which 
would have been very unattractive. So, I think that the achieve- 
ment of an international commitment was a very significant and, 
indeed, an essential one to achieve our objectives. 

Secondly, your concerns regarding the nullification of the agree- 
ment by a statement: perhaps you would like us to provide a paper 
or a interpretation from a legal point of view in writing. I'd be 
happy to do that, Mr. Leach. I'm not, of course, a lawyer. 

Mr. Leach. That would be very appropriate. 

[The information follows:] 
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Uniircl Slates l)i|.arliu. nl of StaW 
Washington. D.C.. MMV 

Jl. 2 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As requested in the course of your May 19th hearing on the 
Afghan settlement, I am enclosing a memorandum prepared b/.-.e 
O-'-ice of the Leoal Adviser discussing the understanding on 
™"r? between the United States and the Soviet Union as 
%'wed % tne U.S. statement, and the relationshxp between 
Ihis understanding and the provisions of the instruments 
themselves. Other evidence confirms this understanding. 
including our right to its effective implementation. Iff you or 
your staff nave any further questions, we stand ready to 
respond. 



Sincere 



y» 

J. Edward Fox 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 



Enclosure: 

As stated. 



The Honorable 

Stephen J. Sclarz, 

Chairman, &*«=>;,= 

Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 
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';::::\^-'. i --ns ar.d written exchanges with the Soviets. 
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" "1" I I*. ;: r "- ,..*,-.- ~'* a .,,. s the Geneva instrunents oust be 
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7— United States has agreed to act as a G *«f >';«?* ^ 

refugees to return to their horses. 

In arreeir.? to act as a Guarantor . the United States sta 

., -».,, »-oop withdrawal obligations set out 
•- -ara^apks 5 and 6 of the instrument of i»*«- 

-Ited Nation! Charter and the United Nations Genera. 

Assembly resolutions on Afghanistan. 



are s -/metrical 



obligations undertaken by the guar a: 
si. In this regard, the United Staf 



retains the 



f:vf:*:f. "st^an-c to optics in Afghanistan. Snow- 
-e~Sc^et Snlon exercise restraint in P^vidmq ^^it.r 

assistance to parties m Afghanistan. t..e ..... -* - 

will exercise restraint. 

m ay acting as a guarantor of the ^" •«;««; ^ 
United States decs not intend to itnpl ■-;;*-•' 

recognition of the preser.t^regi^.e in .-tab... - •- 

lawful gevernr-er.t ox Afghanistan. 



Mr Pkck. But let me just say, from perhaps a layman's point of 
view with an understanding of the discussion of this matter among 
u* in advance of the signing, that this was not a statement which 
was made lightly. It was a statement which was very carefully pre- 
pared in advance through extensive discussions with the Soviet 
Union, with full notification to the United Nations. We are aware 
that the Kabul regime also had constructive notice of our inten- 
tions and of this statement, and certainly the Pakistan government 
was fuliv aware and has, in fact, noted our understanding in its 
own signing statement. So, this was not simply an offhand action. 
It was an action which was carefully prepared. And there is a body 
of international law and practice in this regard which has been 
codified in the Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties. 

But we'd be happy to provide you with a fuller explanation from 
the legal point of view. 
Mr Leach. I think that would be appropriate. 
Let me ask further on this issue of symmetry, which has a ring 
of appeal to it that is very deep. We don't begin from a position of 
svmmetrv is one of the problems. I mean, after all, we don t have 
troops in" Afghanistan; they do. And so, there is no perfect syrnme- 
trv. There is an aspect of their providing equipment that might be 
analogous to our providing equipment, but even that is not sym- 
metrical in the sense when they provide equipment to their own 
and we provide equipment to others. I mean, there is an element of 
lack of symmetrv there as well. . , . • i r 

If providing military aid is not inconsistent with the principle ot 
symmetry, is then the symmetrical aspect of all of this less mean- 
ingful? Does that make sense to you? 
Mr. Peck. I'm not sure I understood the question. 
Mr. Leach If it's not inconsistent with the guarantor status, 
then is svmmetrv meaningless or not? 

Mr Peck. Well, but that is what is meant by symmetry. There 
are two guarantors and the rights and obligations of the guaran- 
tors are balanced and equal, reciprocal, symmetrical. That is what 
we mean that what the United States and the Soviet Union can or 
cannot do in regard to Afghanistan is the same. 

Mr. Leach. Let me turn back to the first question. Would the 
United States of America welcome a similar negotiation m Central 
America? . , 

Mr. Peck. Oh. Mr. T :ach, that is far beyond my brief today. 
Mr. Leach. Let m- $o back to your brief. , ,. . . Af 

Assuming the Soviets meet their withdrawal obligations from Af- 
ghanistan, has the United States received assurances that the 
Soviet Union will not provide safe haven, military and logistical 
support for anti-Mujahidin forces located in the Soviet Union on 
the Soviet- Afghan border? 
Mr. Peck. No. we have not received such assurances. 
Mr. Leach. Do you consider this a possible scenario in the future 
in a theoretical prospect or a serious one? . 

Mr. Peck. Well, of course, it is a theoretical possibility since the 
Soviet Union retains a long, basically undefended, border with Af- 
ghanistan. I think it would be the height of folly for the Soviet 
Union to engage in such an enterprise. My expectation is that the 
Soviet Union will return to a more traditional policy with Afghani- 
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stan seeking to extend its influence through aid and economic rela- 
tionships, as well as through those who they may be able to influ- 
ence through political means. 

Mr. Leach. On this issue of height of folly, I would like to have 
your comments on something that some Members of Congress are 
very concerned about. I have some doubts that their concerns are 
valid, but I want you to address this. There is concern that even if 
the Soviets withdraw all of their armed forces, they will be m a 
position to provide their friends much military equipment and 
leave it prepositioned, et cetera, in Afghanistan, borne suspect that 
that problem is a nonproblem because the Afghan anti-Soviet 
movement would immediately take control of it and the Soviets 
would not want to leave equipment for those that don t support 
them. Is that the view of the State Department, or do you think 
that there is a possibility that the Soviets can leave behind a great 
deal of equipment and continue to arm anti-Mujahidm forces to 
substantially extend after they have taken their own forces out of 
Afghanistan? , , , . , A „m 

Mr. Peck. \ wouldn't be terribly concerned about this threat. The 
nature of the government forces are such that they are organized 
in units in a conventional way. When those conventional forces are 
defeated, the PDPA elements will really not have anything to fall 
back on. They have primarily been, in any event, an urban politi- 
cal phenomenon, and their base in the countryside has been ex- 
tremely weak. So, their ability to perhaps retreat to the mountains 
or remote areas and to do what the resistance has done to them 
seems to me is very weak to nonexistent. 

Mr. Leach. Well, finally, let me just ask you. There have been 
reports that a number of Afghan children have been sent to the 
Soviet Union to schools, et cetera, and that there might be hostage 
implications to this. Have there been discussions about returning 
these kids to Afghanistan? 
Mr. Peck. Yes. , o 

Mr. Leach. Has the United States taken part in that? 
Mr. Peck. Yes; there have been some very preliminary discus- 
sions, and we have not received satisfactory responses. The U.N., of 
course, is now just getting organized, and with the appointment of 
Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, it seems to us that this is a matter 
which he could, at least in the first instance, take up. ... 

The facts here are not well known, Mr. Leach. And I have looked 
into it since our last conversation on the subject. The data that is 
verifiable, firm data is simply not available and frankly may not 
become available until Kabul is free and families can come forward 
with firm information on children who have been taken away. 

The one area where we have some clear knowledge is that or- 
phans in many cases have been placed in Soviet institutions, but 
beyond that, we know that there has been a good deal of movement 
back and forth, particularly for short-term training in summer 
camp, that sort of thing. But this is a matter which obviously must 
be pursued and we will ensure that it is pursued as the situation 
evolves. . , . , , 

Mr. Leach. Weil, let me just conclude by saying t tnink there is 
a troubling aspect of the legal niceties of this a^re^ment tnai has 
to be true in the Executive Branch as well as th* legislative. Rut 
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the result is so overwhelmingly significant — I mean, one of the 
great turning points in ih°» century— that one is left with a real 
problem of whether to quibble or not. The Reagan Administration, 
frankly, I think in concert with, the Congress, can be as pleased 
about this foreign pi icy circumstance as any I know of. It is nice 
to be in the luxurious position of looking for the quibbles rather 
than being concerned about the broad policy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Peck. Weil let us provide a paper from our legal people and 
then pursue this dialogue further. 

Mr. Leach. I think that would be important. We have a pro- 
foundly important international event, a significant agreement and 
one that has precedent-setting implications. And so, I think any- 
thing that can be provided would be appropriate for the public 
record. 

Mr. Solarz. I'm going to recognize the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, but he has agreed to yield to a question from me because 
my mind is still swimming around in these remarkable legal theo- 
ries you've advanced, Mr. Peck. 

Are vou saving that it is our interpretation of the agreement 
that if "the Soviets provide arms to the Kabul regime such action 
would not constitute a violation of their commitment not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan? 

Mr. Peck. That's correct, yes. 

Mr. Solarz. Then can you tell us what would constitute an inter- 
vention by the Soviet Union in the internal affairs of Afghanistan? 

Mr. Peck. We!!, certainly the presence of combat troops or mili- 
tary advisors would be a clear violation. 

Mr. Solarz. After the deadline for withdrawal? 

Mr. Pecx. Weil, if Soviets troops were now to engage in offensive 
military operations in Afghanistan, we would consider that to be a 
violation of their commitment not to intervene. The commitments 
kick in on the loth of May and the Soviet Union is required not to 
intervene in Afghan internal affairs from that date. So, offensive 
operations by the Soviet army at this point in time would in our 
view be a violation. Obviously any army retains the right of self- 
defense, and if they are attacked, they have the right to defend 
themselves. But offensive operations in our view would be a viola- 
tion. 

Mr. Solarz. Of the internal affairs of Afghanistan? 

Mr Peck. The intervention in the internal affairs of Afghani- 
stan, yes. 

Mr. Solarz. Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Peck, just for clarification, I would like to give you my sense 
of what has happened and hear your response. As I understand it, 
the Geneva Accords really at best provide a particular time frame 
for Soviet troop withdrawals. That's essentially the only protection 
thev provide. And there are those who would argue that they were 
going to do the troop withdrawals with or without the accords and 
that the troop withdrawals would have been front-loaded because 
of the military problems of leaving just small numbers of people 
behind. 



I'm curious because it seems as though our policy to ^'"Jy 
dr vTn by the end result of just getting Soviet troops out, and that 
tilt is the e*H of our policy rather than the beginning of the 
poUcv "o^Suent ly, theS is a high, high likelihood that both the 
UnSed Ste^and the Soviet Union will continue to pour arms into 
Afghanistan which will have a long and bloody period or evil war 

"irssrffc* an^tr^M ^ iS sue ^ . *»* 

^uT Atkins. I assume that you would, notwithstanding the great 
buildup that you got from the Chairman earlier. . 

Mr Peck. Certeiniy our strategic aim from the beginning has 
been to get Soviet troops out. That has implications for the region. 

* S SSSME wf wSat^That is a sine qua non of 

OT 5fS^BS^l^ articulated other goals as well and they 
are artkulated as well in the annual General Assembly resolutions 
which we supported. Those call for the return of the refugees » in 
safety and honor. It calls for self-determination for the Afghan 
pXpl The refugees cannot return in safety and honor and rees- 
Sh themselves in Afghanistan with a regime in ^ul w ^h is 
rejected by the vast majority of Afghans and which the Afghan 
people will continue to struggle against. And in our v^w ^-deter- 
mination will not have taken place until that regime has been 
bought down and the Afghan people have had an opportunity to 
choose another more representative regime. Be „ m i nt , tfc* 

Mr. Atkins. If I might interrupt for just a «oment. a^uming the 
Kabul regime is brought down-and I think ^.^"J^f, 
sumption that most analysts seem to share-what is to prevent 
there from being a continuing series of civil ware 

Mr Peck. Once the foreign intervention which has kept this gov 
ernment in place all these years-once that foreign element has 
bS™ withdraC?th e n the contending Afghan factions will contend 
hfa very Afghan way. And that is not something which should 
greatlv trouble the international community, so that the interna- 
tionaf aspects of the Afghan problem will disappear 

Now crating strictly analytically, I very much doubt that there 
will te'a^il wlr or a chaotic situation that will keep Afghanistan 
in turmoil for years to come. And we could discuss this if you like 
Lut mTexp^tation is that the Afghans will find a way fairly 
qSkk?y y aftlTSviet troops have left the country to resolve their 
differences and choose a leadership and begin the process of reknit- 

^STK^k. -met^e *?™**£^ 
country is fragmented. There are dozens *™?°? Q ^S^ have 
throughout the countryside who over the PastlO y***J£ £ 
become used to running their own .affairs^ delr ve ""gJ e ™ e w [n 
their people. And they won't easily give up power, and so there win 
be a" prS of negotiation between whomever is selected to head 
u^?h? cenTral government and those regional co mmanden & the 
government gradually extends itse f throughout the country. But 
that is a process that we've seen in Afghan history in the past. 
There ar^Stural mechanisms which make those sorts of things 
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work in Afghanistan, and without continuing external interference, 
my expectation is that it will occur without a great deal of addi- 
tional bloodshed. 

Mr. Atkins. But you don't feel that process of sorting out power 
is going to involve civil wars and bloodshed? 

Mr. Peck. Well, one of the legacies of the last 10 years is that 
Afghanistan is one large armed camp. There are far too many 
weapons in the hands of Afghans, and so if there is additional 
fighting, there will be unnecessary bloodshed. From my knowledge 
of the resistance, my expectation is that there will not "be a kind of 
a civil war situation, but that we will have a fairly stable situation 
in the countryside in which you have all these fragmented groups 
that each check the other. The only way to achieve a national lead- 
ership that is able to extend its power into the countryside is 
through negotiation, through what the Afghans call a loyajirga, a 
grand national council, within which the major regional figures 
will have the primary say. They will select a leadership which 
meets their collective needs, and the process of putting the country 
back together again will begin. 

Mr. Atkins. But it would appear with our interpretation of the 
text of the accords, which appears to contradict directly the text of 
the accords, that we have done nothing to restrict and, in fact, 
have encouraged the provision of large numbers of both Soviet and 
U.S. arms into Afghanistan following the Soviet troop withdrawal. 
And I'm wondering why we are not talking about making any ef- 
forts on both sides to try to not only restrict the number of arms 
going in but, indeed, to do some things to encourage the removal of 
some of the arms that are already in the countryside. 

Mr. Peck. Well, Mr. Atkins, let's be very clear about what we 
tried to achieve, what our preference was, which was that there 
should be a suspension of both U.S. and Soviet arms supplied to Af- 
ghanistan for a given period of time, specifically proposed during 
the Washington ministerial in February. That suspension would 
last for a period of withdrawal nine months plus three months. 
That proposal was rejected, but it remains on the table. We are 
prepared for that kind of an arrangement if the Soviets will pick it 
up. So, that's our preference. The offer is there. It's up to the Sovi- 
ets whether it is going to be implemented, but we're not going to 
implement it unilaterally. One of the basic premises of U.S. policy 
has been that the Afghan resistance will not be unilaterally put at 
a disadvantage by the United States Government- 
Mr. Atkins. I don't think anybody would suggest that it should 
be. 

Mr. Peck. That no agreement which we sign would put the re- 
sistance at a disadvantage. So, if there is to be a suspension, if 
there is to be restraint, then it must be reciprocal. And that de- 
pends at this point in time on the Soviets. 

Mr. Atkins. Well, at this point, with the accords now accepted, 
what efforts are we taking to try and pull that nine-month arms 
moratorium off the table? 

Mr. Peck. Well, the Soviets are very much aware that it is there, 
that they can pick it up. We're not, as I have said in my statement, 
going to simply take their word at face value. We're going to watch 
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their behavior on the ground. We're going to draw the appropriate 
policy conclusions. 

Mr. Atkins. I have to share with you my fear that we're going to 
see a continuing inferno in Afghanistan and eventually over a 
period of time, that instability is going to lead to some kind of 
Soviet presence which is going to be unacceptable to the United 
States. 

Let me raise, if I can, one other issue, and that is the question of 
military versus civilian advisors which Chairman Solarz alluded to 
earlier. As I understood what you said, we have no objections to ci- 
vilian advisors, but we do to military advisors. And I'm just con- 
cerned as to how we draw the distinction between civilian and mili- 
tary advisors. It seems to me a distinction is very difficult to draw. 

Mr. Peck. Well, the six years of negotiations in our view was all 
aimed at ridding Afghanistan of an intrusive, dominating Soviet 
military presence. The solution to the problem, or at least the be- 
ginning of the solution of the problem, is to get that military pres- 
ence out of Afghanistan. We consider that advisors, security and 
military advisors, are part of that presence and that they must be 
removed in order to begin the process of solving Afghanistan's 
problems. 

Mr. Atkins. I certainly would agree with that. The question is 
how you draw that distinction between civilian and military. 

Mr. Peck. Which is which? Well, an advisor with WAD. the in- 
terna! security organization, is a military or security advisor in our 
view. An advisor with the Ministry of Defense or with one of the 
corps headquarters is a military advisor. An advisor with one of 
the civilian ministries is a civilian adviser. I think it is just that 
simple. 

Mr. Atkins. Do you believe from your experience watching the 
Soviet Union operate in other places in the world that they are 
going to be constrained by which ministry they attach a Soviet na- 
tional to? 

Mr. Peck. I think they are going to be primarily constrained by 
the Afghans themselves. The vehicle for Soviet advisory presence is 
a friendly government in Kabul. I don't think that the present 
friendly government is going to last very long. It seems to me that 
that problem of an excessive number of Soviet civilian advisors in 
Afghanistan is one which is only a very temporary one. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Solarz. Mr. Torricelli? 

Mr. Torricelli. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peck, if you could reconcile for me please your belief that we 
are not headed for a continuing internal struggle in Afghanistan 
that could cover the span of years with what would appear to be 
some initial evidence that the Soviets, while they are withdrawing 
troops, are strengthening their political and perhaps military pres- 
ence in the northern provinces. I've even seen discussion that if 
things deteriorate, the government in Kabul could be moved to the 
northern provinces. At the same time a provisional government po- 
tentially could be declared in a southern province. In other words, 
what we could be seeing is not a Soviet withdrawal with a coming 
together of Afghan forces, but a disintegration of the country into 
Soviet, Pakistani, and potentially Iranian zones. Is this a contin- 



gency^that you consider should be something of concern and of any 

Mr Peck. Weil, certainly it is a contingency which is of concern 
and which needs to be monitored and watched very carefully. 
There have been some strange goings-on in regard to the north of 
Afghanistan in terms of a creation of a special northern district, 
the appointment of a deputy prime minister for the north when 
There aren't similar positions for any of the other regions of the 
"ountry. 

Mr Torrjc'eu.!. We]!, am I reading those signals right that this 
could he the direction of Soviet policy? 

Mr Peck. Weil. I don't think so, and let me say why. I'm not 
saying that it isn't a situation that we've got to watch very careful- 
ly. 

These efforts appear to be part of a broader kind of a rolling re- 
organization^ which we've seen in the Afghan government for many 
year* They have tried a similar program of organizing regional ad- 
ministrative structures back in the period in 19S1 and 1983. It 
didn't work very well then. The basic problem is that they don't 
trust their governors. The governors have not performed well. The 
provinces don't run well as administrative units in part because 
the regime's presence in the provinces in many cases is so minimal. 
And so, they have sought to create larger districts where they 
would put in stronger figures, in some cases military officers, who 
would bring some greater administrative coherence. 

It seems to me that we have reports that that was precisely what 
they had in mind with the administrative reorganization of the 
north. Why did they start in the north? Because that was the one 
area of the country where they had sufficient presence that there 
was some expectation that the reorganization would take hold. In 
fact, there is no evidence at all that it has taken hold. We don't 
know where the deputy prime minister from the north is. We've 
seen no elaboration of a machinery of government in the north. As 
far as we can tell, it is strictly on paper at this point in time. 

Let me make a broader comment though on that risk. I think it 
would be the height of folly for the Soviets to either promote or to 
acquiesce in a creation of an Afghan Communist redoubt in the 
north Presumably they are withdrawing their troops because they 
see some advantage to withdrawing their troops. They wish to 
pursue another agenda at home and abroad. They want to be rid of 
the Afghan problem. If they were to acquiesce or promote a rump 
Communist state in the north, they would not only not be rid of 
the Afghan problem, but they would have a worse problem than 
they have faced for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Torricklli. Their intentions, however, could be different. We 
were all startled by the willingness of the Soviets to pull back to 
their own borders and how they handled the internal political 
problem with the Soviet military of a complete withdrawal. Could 
it not be possible that, indeed, we have overstated what has been 
said and that Soviet intentions are to try to create a permanent 
military stalemate by allowing each of these zones to develop and 
thereby force a coalition government with the Communists being 
present in it m a significant way? 

Mr. Peck. Well, that's a possible scenario, As I say, we must 
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Mr. Torricrlu. Changing the military realities in order to 
change the diplomatic situation. 

Mr. Peck. Well, we have got to certainly be aware of that as a 
threat and be prepared to counter it. At the moment, however, 
there is no evidence that the Soviets, in any deliberate way, are 
phasing their withdrawal from, say, the north, treating the north 
differently from the south. 
Mr. ToRRfCELLi. You do not see that evidence. 
Mr. Peck. No. The evidence is that their preparations for with- 
drawal are countrywide and that there is no indication that they 
are seeking to maintain a military presence in the north. 

Mr. Toericelll Let me ask you further. If during the Soviet 
withdrawal the Soviets, by leaving" materials behind or a rapid 
buildup of supplies, are able during the course of the next six 
months to announce that they are suspending further military as- 
sistance, being able to do so because of the pre-positioning of vast 
quantities of supplies, what kind of position is this government 
going to feel that it is in and what is it going to feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon it to do? 

Mr. Peck. We will look very closely at the Soviet action on the 
ground. We won't trust their statements. We'll make an assess- 
ment of the factual situation as best we can determine it, and we 
will certainly discuss the matter carefully with others. And there 
will be a decision which will be made at the highest levels of this 
government 

Mr, ToRRiCEi.Lt. Fine. Mr. Chairman, that's all my questions. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee is pleased to have with us toaay a visiting 
member from the full Foreign Affairs Committee who obviously 
has a very real interest in the questions. Mr. Burton? 
Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You were just talking about the stockpiling of weapons. I have 
information that the Soviets have already given the Afghan Com- 
munists enough weapons to supply 10 divisions at their current 
level fhr 10 years, and they are stockpiled in the country. Do you 
have that information? 
Mr. Peck. It has not been presented to me in that same way, sir. 
Mr. Burton*. Weil, it seems to me that it's an academic question 
whether or not they are going to be getting resupplied because if 
they have that kind of a stockpile, they really don't need it for a 
while. 

Mr. Peck Certainly the Soviets have oversupphed the Kabul 
regime. That's our judgment, that they have far more supplies 
than they can possibly use. The problem really is their ability to 
use supplies, not the availability of supplies. 

Mr. Burton. You talk of six years of negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets. Last November President Reagan had the president of the Mu- 
jahedin in Washington and met with him. At that time President 
Reagan made a commitment to him that they would sign no agree- 
ment with which the Mujahedin leadership did not agree. The Mu- 
jahedin leadership came out four-square against the agreement 
that Secretary of State Shultz signed. Can you explain to me why 
there is an inconsistency there? The President less than six months 
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ago agreed not to sign any agreement that the Mujahedin didn't 
want signed, and yet Secretary Shultz went ahead and signed one 
thai they aM opposed? 

Mr- Peck. I would have to review exactly "what the President 
said, sir. 

The basic premise thfrt we have been operating under has been 
that any agreement must meet with the general agreement of the 
Afghan people This specific agreement for a variety of reasons- 
one particular one, if I could give you a fairly extended response, 
failed to gain the specific agreement of the leadership in Peshawar. 
I thank the principal reason why that was the case was because 
they were excluded from the negotiations. This was unfortunate. 

Mr. Burton. Well, that's not the information we have received. 

In addit:on to that, I don't know how you ascertain what the 
opinion is of the Afghan people. I mean, the Mujahedin speaks for 
the people. They are the leadership. 

.Mr. Peck. We have gone t© some lengths in the period leading up 
to the signature and subsequently to reassure the leadership of the 
resistance that there is nothing in this agreement which will put 
them at a disadvantage. We have sought to reassure them that the 
key provision, the withdrawal of Soviet troops, will indeed facili- 
tate the achievement of their objectives. 

Mr. Burton. Well, let's follow up. 

Mr. Peck. And finally, we have reassured them that U.S. support 
lor their cause will continue. 

Mr. Burton. Well, let 

Mr Peck. My understanding, sir, if I could just finish please, is 
that in fact they have been reassured by what they have learned 
from us They have been reassured by what has happened in the 
interim since the signature—that is, the two-month period in be- 
tween then and now — and that by and large this agreement is seen 
by many in the leadership as serving their interests in a very real 
and direct way. 

Mr Burton. Well, that's not the information I get from them. 
Maybe you are talking to different people from over there than we 
are. but that's not the information I get from them. 

Pakistan, according to the agreement 

Mr. Solarz. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, 

Mr. Solarz. I think that is very interesting. Are you in a posi- 
tion either now or for the record to share with us the information 
you have"? 

Mr. Burton. Sure. I'll be glad to give you whatever information 
that we have after the hearing. 

Mr. Solarz. Just while we are here now, what exactly have you 
been told or led to believe? 

Mr. Burton. I have talked to some people from that part of the 
world who are very upset about the agreement. And I don't have 
the ; r names here, but I will get you the information. 

Mr. Solarz. These are not, I assume, Afghan Quatshas. 

Mr. Burton. All right. If you're going to go back to the— I will 
talk about that some other time, Mr. Chairman. No, it has nothing 
to do with Mr. Quatsha. That's an inside joke. 
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The agreements that were signed prohibit Pakistan from involv- 
ing themselves in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. Now, how 
are you going to get supplies in to the Mujahidin? You have to go 
through Iran. You have to go through part of the Soviet Union, or 
you have to go through Pakistan, if my geography is correct. How 
are vou going to get those supplies in there? 

Mr. Peck. Mr. Burton, we have said that we are confident of our 
capacity to support the resistance, but that we are not going to talk 

about the details 

Mr. Burton. Ail right, so you're not going to talk about the de- 
tails. 

But an agreement has been signed saying that Pakistan will not 
involve itself in the internal affairs of that country. Now, you are 
talking about— I presume, the only way you are going to get those 
supplies in is through some kind of covert action, which I know 
you're not going to talk about right now. But if it is brought to 
light that it's going in through Pakistan, which I think is the only 
route and I think you know it's the only route, then it is going to 
be evident that we and Pakistan are in violation of those agree- 
ments. Now, the Soviets don't have that kind of a problem. Their 
resupply efforts will be able to continue, as you mentioned earlier. 
So, what is going to happen is the world opinion is going to be 
focused squarely upon the United States' and Pakistan's violations 
of those agreements, which means that we will end up having to 
cut off supplies of the Mujahedin if we are to be an honorable 
country. Now, what are you going to do if that happens? 

Mr. Peck. We are going to make sure that resistance is not put 
at a disadvantage. I think the result of this agreement will be a 
very quick achievement of resistance objectives which are to wrap 
up the outlying garrisons and to march on Kabul. The test of this 
agreement, Mr. Burton, is going to be in its execution. And I think 
you, sir, will be very satisfied over the coming months with the 
manner in which this agreement works out. 
Mr. Burton. Well, I hope you are correct. 

But Najibullah said just recently— I believe it was when he was 
meeting with his good buddy in India, Mr. Gandhi— that Soviet 
military advisors are not included in the Geneva accords and the 
Soviet pulfrmt, and will remain in Afghanistan to help his army 
after the Soviet troops are withdrawn. Now, you say that is not the 
case. Why is there a misunderstanding with Mr. Najibullah? 

Mr. Peck. We don't have any understandings whatsoever with 
Mr. Najibullah. That is his view. He is entitled to his view. 

Mr. Burton. Well, he must have received some assurances from 
the Soviet Union there were going to be advisors there, otherwise 
he wouldn't make that kind of a statement. 

Mr. Peck. What I have said is that we would consider the pres- 
ence of Soviet advisors after the completion of the withdrawal as a 
violation of the Geneva agreements. We would treat it as such. 

Now, as a practical matter. I think the Soviets are going to be 
very cautious in their continued deployment of advisors in Afghani- 
stan. I think they have a healthy appreciation of the fragility of 
the situation, and they are not going to have advisors in exposed 
positions where they are go-n^f to lose people. 
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Mr Burton. Let me just tell you. I went into Grenada two days 
af»er the invasion took place, and there weren't any military advi- 
sors there, no Cubans there. They were just engineers. And yet, 
foe-ide ever* bunk there was a slot right above the bunk for an AK- 
47 And 1 a<. it know how you're going to determine whether or not 
thev're advisors or engineers or Soviet peace corps volunteers or 
whatever vou call them. But they're going to have advisors there. 
They're going to have advisors there just like they did in Grenada 
and'everv other Communist country where they have moved. 

Mr. Peck. Mr. Burton, could I make a comment on that? 

Mr Peck The Soviets have had between 115,000 and 120,000 
combat troops in Afghanistan for the last eight years. With that 
massive military presence, they have not been able to subdue the 
country. This regime with that presence has controlled perhaps zu 
oercent of the countrv. Are vou suggesting that the retention of a 
few hundred Soviet military advisors will allow them to continue 
to dominate Afghanistan 
Mr Burton. Thev have not dominated Afghanistan. 
I think the gentleman who talked earlier today talked about 
strife within the Mujahidin. It's a very real concern down the road. 
And let me give vou the scenario. 

In Centra! America right now, because of lack of supplies, there 
is real dissention within the contra military. They are trying to 
throw out a bunch of their leaders. They are falling apart, and that 
i« as a direct result of lack of military and humanitarian and food 
supplies. Now, if we get caught in a trick bag where we are not 
able to adequately supply the Mujahidin, I thsnk that kind of dis- 
sension could erupt there. There is a lot of factionalism in that 
countrv. as vou well know. And I think you could end up with the 
verv thing that the gentleman talked about, and that is there 
would be some civil strife in that country not directed at the Soviet 
Union. Thev have focused all their attention on getting the Soviets 
out. Now. that has been somewhat dissipated, and if they have a 
suoplv nroblem. a logistical problem, I think you are liable to see 
exactlv what he talked about. . v u \ 

Now. if vou have Soviet advisors there propping up the Kabul 
regime and keeping them in power, I think you very well might see 
a Soviet presence there for many, many, many years to come. 

Now. had we not signed this agreement in opposition to the lead- 
«"--h*j3 of the Mujahedin. thev would have kicked their butts all the 
wav to the border, and I think everybody knows it. And that is why 
»he" soviet* wanted to get out of there. And so, what we have 
helped the Mujahedin do is settle for about half a loaf or less when 
•hey couid have had the whole ball oi wax because they were kick- 
"jjf ?h*ir fanny. The Soviets were looking for a way out. And so our 
State Department with an appeasement policy has embraced them 
and they are helping them get out with a lot of flaws. This thing is 
iike a sieve. It's i*ike"e sit-ve'in my opinion. 

3 want to talk about one more thiog Vou talk about these cnil- 
d«vn a«^ though th^v -ire some kind oi an afterthought. There are 
"ver 1«Vh"io children that ha\e been kidnapped, if you will, and 
• -ktr u. ''-e S •*;<»• !"■ > ■■. and are being educated in Marxist-Len- 
"" . V.-.1" "J i -■ . ■ .\- m£ " br ; ::^ th^-e kids back to that 



^ow'rwan.rik^ a question. Why wasn't that an integral 
part ofthe agre«r.ent up front? Why are you talking about it no* 
after the agreement has been consummated.' _ r .j„, t i.„t 

Mr Prat Well first of all, Mr. Burton, we are not confident that 
there "£5m5oO chudVen who have been kidnapped by the Soviet 
Union There have been reports of some children who have been 
^ to the &viet Union aglinst their will We have no confirm^ 
H<?n of those reports. The only widespread practice that we are 
aware o'thS could fall under that general category is the send ng 
oFophans to ?he Soviet Union to be placed m Soviet orphanages 

Mr Boston Oh, a very humanitarian effort. lne> aic lUHint, 
poor I itde ™hans and tfa are taking them to .the Soviet Union 
sothat thev can make sure there is food provided for them, Wha* 
Srcrt tie millions of refugees that were literally starving over 
*e£ and Ta v ng to go into Pakistan to just survive and I i,ve in 
squalor^ Don't |rve me that humanitanan baloney. rhe> wore 
takfng those kid! there to reeducate them and you know ,r 

Mr Peck. Mr. Burton, I wasn't trying to defend the soviet a- 

ti0 Mr Burton Well, vour terminology sounded like they were 
^P^ZSSZT** not use the word "humanitarian' 

Mr. Burton- Did you say orphanages? 

Mr. Peck, I said orphanages, yes. 

Mr. Burton. And orphans? 

Mr. K iTwlft. doesn't smack of humanitarian, I 
don't know what it does. 

M°r. a pSK. We are trying to establish fact*. Mr. Burton I think 
vour allegation that 10.000 children have against the »ill of thei. 
parent Jnd themselves, been taken to the Soviet Union has not 
been proven. We need to establish the facts. .,,,., ., s, ir ,,.h 

Mr P BuRTON. How do you prove that? When you talk to ; .hunch 
of refugees and a bunch of people from Afghanistan nd the> ^c . 
vou their kids have been taken from them physically and ha.t 
Sn taken To the Soviet Union for education, and me esnma e ■ is 
as high as 10.000 or higher, and you say there is no fa,-* • - £*£ 
that Sp. Do vou take a Gallup Poll to find out whetner or no. th< n 
w I0&W people out there who are misleading us or «h.»t_. 

Mr Pkck Well, we try to use all the intelligence avaihi oh- u, ^ 
We tiilk to as manv {people or more than you do, Mr. 1, ... 
we in, to make a reasonaDle judgment. 

Mr' Burton. Let me just end up. I know ,nat .he « i.e.. i.-..»- 
been very kind by allowing me this time. 

i ra-t want to state my. I suppose, disgust th.t. i..»> *■";;;;•, . f 
agreement would be signed. Those people have nee n •*£■•;; * ;£ 
iantiv oxer there for a long, long time. Over a ™ l }™\?' r iS ?:".«X 
perished fighting for freedom. There is no su teu^e ,r , , -o, 
Snd thev were well on their way to victory. And o ir hutp Ip 
ir«m siVnrd an aeiwiwni which I believe is fu.l of .-u«. - *.h... 
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has led to a term-sellout of the Mujahedin. They al! opposed it. 
They still oppose it. Now, you may indicate to this committee and 
to other committees of this body that there is now agreement that 
the Mujahedin is of one mind in support of those agreements. They 
are not. They oppose it. They still oppose it. They wanted victory. 
They wanted to kick the Soviets out and make sure they never 
came hack, and we stopped them short of victory. We gave them 
half a loaf or less, and ! think it is a tragedy. It is a tragedy that 
the State Department perpetrated it after the President of the 
United States gave his word that we would sign no agreement with 
which they did not agree. And I am very disappointed. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Soi.akz. I thank the gentleman from Indiana. 

If. in fact, it is a tragedy, then I think the President of the 
United States has to bear the responsibility for it since the State 
Department was acting not only with his knowledge, but with his 
instructions. 

Mr. Burton. I do not argue with that. I do not argue with that. 

Mr. Solarz. But let me ask Mr. Peck for his response to some of 
the comments that my friend from Indiana made because, they are, 
if they are to be believed, quite serious. 

Is it your view that the Mujahidin now support this agreement 
or accept it? Or do you agree with his view that they are virtually 
unanimous in their rejection and repudiation of the agreement? 

Mr. Peck. The formal position, certainly the public position, of 
the spokesman of the alliance is that it was a bad agreement and it 
should net have been signed. We know, however, in private discus- 
sions ihat there is a large measure of understanding across the 
spectrum of resistance leadership, as well as among commanders, 
of the advantages of this agreement and the degree to which it po- 
sitions them very favorably to achieve all their objectives, which 
includes toppling of the regime. 

Mr. Solarz. Are you saying, in effect, they have one position in 
public and a different position in private? 

Mr. Peck. I'm suggesting that for I think quite obvious and un- 
derstandable reasons, the resistance leadership in Peshawar, 
having been excluded from the negotiations, has opposed these ac- 
cords. Thev have gone on to say that they are going to continue the 
jihad until they achieve all their objectives. That is exactly what 
they ought to do. 

Mr. Solarz. Is there anything in the agreement which precludes 
them from continuing their efforts? 

Mr. Peck. There is nothing. 

Mr. Solarz. What is your view of the attitude of the «-efugees? 
Do we have any indication how they feel about the agreement as 
distinguished from the leaders of the' alliance? 

Mr. Peck. Well. I"m not aware of any polling data on refugees. 
We have talked to a wide range of Afghan leaders, and I think 
among many of the people we have talked to, both inside and out- 
side the country, there is a general sense of relief with the begin- 
ning of the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

Mr. Solarz. Do we have any indication that the allegations put 
forward by the gentleman from Indiana concerning the kidnapping 
:>: Iss.Oi.f; children has taken place? Is there any indication, any eve 



dence whatsoever that we have, which indicates that children have 
been taken from their families against the will and wishes of the 
families and sent to the Soviet Union? Or is it your view these are 
utterlv unsubstantiated rumors? 

Mr'PECK. No. There have been persistent reports of this, reports 
that have been published by Helsinki Watch. And so, these are not 
allegations which can be dismissed lightly or dismissed at all. They 
need to he investigated properly. 

I was taking issue with the suggestion that there were 10.000 
children who have been taken to the Soviet Union against their 
will. That strikes me as being an unsubstantiated allegation and 
probably greatly exaggerated. 
Mr. Sqlarz. Do we believe at least some ha%e been taken/ 
Mr. Peck. There are certainly many reports by Afghans that 
children have been taken against their will. 
Mr. Solarz. Have we raised this with the Soviets? 
Mr. Peck. We have, yes. 
Mr. Solarz. And what have they said? 

Mr. Peck. They have rejected the implication and replied that 
Afghan children studying in the Soviet Union are there of their 
own free will for educational purposes. 
Mr. Solarz. And with the consent of their parents? 
Mr. Peck. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Solarz. Could vou tell us briefly, what our view was of the 
trip by Mr. Najibullah to India and what transpired in Delhi. Do 
we think that was helpful or not? 

Mr. Peck. Well, it strikes us I think as a rather curious episode. 
We don't consider that Mr. Najibullah is a legitimate representa- 
tive or that this government in any way is legitimate We ourselves 
and I think most— certainly the vast majority of governments have- 
not had contact with him certainly at that level. So. it seemed to us 
to be unfortunate as a development coming particularly m the 
wake of the Geneve agreement. So, it is not something which we 
welcomed, but quite obviously it is up to India to decide on its own 
how it will pursue its interests. 

Mr. Solarz. Do we think India played a constructive role m any 
wav in encouraging the Soviets to withdraw from Afghanistan? 

Sir. Peck. Weil, the Indians have said they have been active dip- 
lomatically and politically urging the Soviets to withdraw over ihe 
vears. We* are not able to make an independent judgment of tnat. 
Mr. Solarz. Are you saying we don't know if they actually did. 
but that thev sav thev did? 
Mr. Peck* Yes". 1 1 .. 

Mr. So:.AftZ. And if they did play a constructive role we would, o! 
course, welcome that. 
Mr. Peck. Absolutely. 

Mr. Solarz. Is there any reason to believe India didn l do what it 
said it did? 

Mr. Peck. There is no reason not to take Indian statements at 
face value. 

Mr. Solarz. Presumably it is in their objective interest to have 
the Soviets withdraw to their own territory? 
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Mr Peck Yes And our private discussions with the Indians cer- 
tainly convinced us that the Indians have considered that the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan was contrary to their interests. 

Mr Solakz. Would we be opposed to the establishment of an Ira- 
nian-style fundamentalist regime in Kabul? 

Mr. Peck. Well, we certainly would not be in favor of it. That 
would be an unfortunate development. 

Mr. Soj.arz. Do we think there is a real possibility that could 
happen in the wake of the collapse of the Kabul regime? 

Mr. Peck. Whatever government emerges in post-Soviet Afghani- 
stan is certainly going to be profoundly Islamic in character, islam 
ha> beer, a major rallying point for all of those who have resisted 
the Kabul regime. So. a successor government is going to be 
imbued with an Islamic spirit and institutions will be shaped, I 
should think, in large measure by Islam. That is not something 
which the United Slates has any quarrel with whatsoever. 

There are aspects of extremism in Iranian practice which I think 
would be very unfortunate and very surprising if they emerged in 
Afghanistan given their cultural traditions. 

Mr. Solarz. Mr. Secretary. I do have to get to the floor for a 
vote We will submit some additional questions which hopefully 
you can answer for the record. And I want to thank you very much 
for coming. And Set us all hope the Soviets do, indeed, withdraw 
their forces 

The hearing is adjourned. 

; Whereupon, at 1 1:50 a.m.. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 1 



State Dei.jrt-.ent response to question regardi «9 the "tent of «;.* 
development assistance to Afghanistan going through K^u^ 

UNDP- See attached list of ongoing projects, all begun in 1986 
©T~earlier. Total approved expenditure for 198S = $5,442,069. 
Nearly ail UNBP-funded technical assistance projects are 
ispleser.ted by other UN agencies under contract. 

USICEF: Just beginning a 3-year childhood immunization program 
f or ,, 1 j Afqhan provinces, regardless of political control. 
Piars a:c to operate it froB a UNiCEF office in Kabul. This 
proqra* will probably be subsueed soon into the UN's refugee 
resettlement efforts. Total approved expenditure for 19b8-9G * 
$i.eoo,oco. 

KHO: Expenditures frc« the regular budget of $2,562,850 per 
year sir.ee 1986 for Afghanistan. Funds used for lanuniiations. 
saternal and child health, disease control, and development of 
priaary health care structure. 

c;-DRC- Fundina a $S0,GQO project since 1986 for training in 
epideaiology and treatment of drug dependence. adEimstered by 

WHO. 

i;s«.C^/WFP: No prcgraas through Kabul at present. UNHCR has 
siar.ed' an agreement with the regiee which permits assistance to 

"follow the refugee" directly across the border. 
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APPENDIX 2 



Stat-3 Deparaent information regarding U.S. contributions to A* y 
relief and private voluntary organization humanitarian effort- 
tor Afghanistan 

Please provide a detailed description of the $119 v.iliion 
in aid now being provided to assist the Afghan people. Please 
describe the types of progiass {i.e. education, training, food.. 
aedical, etc. 3 being fanded and the international or private 
voluntary organizations through whoa the assistance is given. 
How dees that aid compare with that provided in FV 1987? 

A: The attached chart. "U.S. Government Contributions to 
Afghan Relief". illustrates the distribution of U.S. 
huaanitarian aid in FY 19B6. 1937 and 1983. 

The breakdown for ites M, "Refugee Programs in Pakistan", 
is as follows (figures are in Millions of dollars): 



USHCS - $21.6 S16 

WF? - $37.5 $3 3 

ICSC - $ 2.2 

World 3an« $ 3.0 

PVqs (see below) $ 3.6 $ 3 

TOTAI $67.9 $52 

WF? {World Food Progra.-:} figures indicate value cf wheat 
donated. WFP is a UN progras. 

!n FV 37 and FY 88. the funding for refugee prograns given t; 

private voluntary organizations (PVOs) was dividei atorr: ^r 
foiJowinq groups and organizations: 

FY 87 

— Kescy Fund $205,000 

— Catholic Relief Services $ 78, G00 

— Church vox Id Ser -rices $589,000 

— Experiment in International Living $269, U00 

--International Rescue Committee $927,000 

— Save the Children $129,000 

— League of Red Cross/Red Crescent $700,000 

— The 3alv3tion Amy $6 70,000 

{Final figures fox PVOs in FY 1983 are not yet available.} 

The attachment. °?Vo Co-Financing Project", provides a 
breakdown of the funding levels of private voluntary 
organisations involved in humanitarian assistance for Afg^ar 
as of the end of February, 1938. Final f igures i for FY I r »>l3 
ft--»t yet available, so the giants are shown heie'at their FY 
levels. Please note that these funding levels are separate 
fron the refugee figures given above. 
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FjJRrSSS: To assist American and European private voluntary ergar,: sat :s?.; 
ii>vcs; to scliver health, education and agriculture services, ar.3 to ? :ovi>:r 
survival S'casr.-for-food*) grants to Afghans in selected areas to mke it 
possiole for tr.ee to re*am ir.-ccuntty. JKste: A new F? 196S Proiect. B^raJ 
Assistance, will take over ar.d fcuiSd cfon the agriculture ar.d survival «;:ar.i 

BACKCrJVSS: Kan/ European F»Os have teen active in assisting the Afghan 
resistance over the past seven years, use f.uaanitanars assistar.ee cegar. ir. 
1SSS mVR tr.e provision Iroa Washington of $6 ■illicr. in Section t'A ^tj-ts so 
a r.u-.ttr cf PVCs to enable tfces to expand their activities m Af ghamstar.. 
T.s r.e-a American pvo* were helped to fcegm redic training programs. T*i 
American yvos. Ajwncares ar.d the Internationa J Rescue Cos=ittee-. «et a- 
iaterre4^aries for a n-jster c! the £urc?:an organisations. 

T.-.e C/a:s/?E? pregrac segan ir. tr.e fall of 198*. The PVO C9-F1r.ar.cih3 project 

has er.atiled -s t© continue support to the Section 451 gtartee$, ar.d to c-uj-pwTt 
a Jew r.ew fVO activities ecrpler.e.-.tary to then and to the new 

Aiiiasse-centerei prefects. 

EP;£? SSSC^Ir-TIOHS OF THE BAJ&a.PVO ACTIVITIES 

PVO: International Ktdical Corp= < IRC) Funis thru Fr St $;.e«i.3tc 

hCus CffTCE : Los Angeles. Ca. FY 8? Ji.'-li C~3 

TYP£: Medic Ttamir.g *nd ricld Clinics ...-...— 

Sir.ce 15S5. the Internal ie.-ial Medical Corps has received grants to tr«;r< 
Afghan ri#d;cs at a sedieal and surgical training center m Nasi: Sasr., 
Peshawar, *r.3 ta establish supply ar.d ramtain hospitals, cliraes and r» : ;. 
units inside Afghanistan. To date IMC ha* graduated 80 cedics and has. 
established 42 health facilities inside Afghanistan. It is estimated that 
each of the facilities treat appropriately 1,300 patients per rents. 

?VO: Mercy Corps, International ;kci> funds thru FY 66 » 60&.C00 

Ka<£ &??ICE: Portland, Oregon pr $7 il.jfc&.JiO 

rs?£: Kedic and Basic Sealtn Worker Training, 

Teaching Bospitsi and Field Clinics 

Mercy Corps International, sased in Ouetta, r«ceived tfttir first grant frc- 
AIS/SEP in 1S86. tfaii* siailar in purpet* to IMC, KCI trsir.s sedtes fro-., ar.d 
establishes health facilities tn. Southwest Afghanistan. To date kci ^as 
graduated 6S r.edics and as basic health vorkcrs, and has estaolisr.ed over io 
clirics ar.d ccoii* health units in Afghanistan. 
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$1,444,262 

$1.Q$7,000 



iT.l t.'.-?»:-.(r,t facility ir. IS--.;. N»f?. and sufpiy 

•■•cZ.axri I* reCiC:, cc=r-* e **- ccr.str>;ciicn of their 
*-i j-coviwci c>«( 1C r,#tnc tc-s &! cedical 
ii; tr.si: ;r£C~*tc: in Aiartar.istan. 



Fiir.dS l!»rts FY 66 $J1I,CSG 



t'.li ;:r..»rcei5 HSM to scr.d Fter.c.l cedscai t«M=s 
j-. :c itrli.c: ne.mr; care. £:<;*• eedtcal 

w:^. wcic*: *q^:f^*r.s ar-d establish • pilot 



;i'.s?. Ci--:t;** iC*r! Finis thru FY St fSSC.QDQ 

C*:sa-.y FY 6? ftll.QOO 

;;cr,s *r.d F;*:2 Citr.ics 



i..-.c* ;>*!, *t: Ti.f ; si. partially Sir.ancrd tr-.e GAC to ser.d Z^rcpear. ctdicai 
•-?a*; ;?-.;;£> **;r.jir.;st»r., ar.3 establish ar.d sustain field clinics. Sis 
~<-;.ca. ;;»:.:;: w^:* :a:::ei c;t By Cers-ar, and Swiss doctors in 1986 and 
i-.-rc: * r::s;:r.; »..: t*- !;*;sei ty end cJ CY 1961. c«C presently s-jstains 
.. :t:.ts: ;tc;.;'.;*5 ir.cid* Afghanistan. Sased upon present records, each cf 
-»<• £*; rti:n; far;:it;*.s t:n: a sentsiy *vtz9%t cf 1.0SC patients. A 
^::-: 5:ar.* ti t:\e CAC is fisor-cir.g t!-.e pseparation of field earusais for 

fvc: Kr;:c*l Trair.ir.g Jsr A:gr*ns 1KTAJ funds thru r» SS 4251,000 
;:»; CFFlct : Sr-xsels. Selgi^ Fy 17 fUS.COO 

T~; f £ : *eSic T:a:r,ir,5 ar.s Teaching Hospital 

s.m ;sss, *ed;cal riatmr.g for Afghans (M?A) has received partial funding 
ircr. *:!/>.£? tc train Afghan sedics and sustain a 20-b«d teaching hospital in 
rtirj.Ar. r.r**s training ;l£ sonths! is the longest of all our fVO training 
fi»?:*r3. ?.*• second class of IS will graduate in March iJ«» and will l 
c:^:;i it. Afc^r.istar, for the Alliance Health Couittc*. 
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*¥ 66 |174,CJ»C 

FY 6? f in.soe 



Patio, Fsa«e 
ir.er "Xtsamr.g Ccutic;; 
n Sjrses and MetSics 



x* 1*3;, tt# Judical 8tf:«sM{ Ccarse tot AJgaar.s fcas received partii 
tair.g ires A12/*£P to support * 20-ied teaching surgical hospital im 
i*a-'*r. fJtC* accepts aigfcan ssedieal graduates a«J thrcsgis miens: ve 
.meal practice upgrades tfceir r*dical and adainistr?*. ?ve skills. *1! 
tiiiates «£ MiC* Snow totalling 1*3 havs returned to Ar§*.-ir.istam to 
sinister and practice in field rvsspitals. 



i, A!t>/?.EP rsas partially financed tr.e Afghanistan Edssatii&si ce-^sttec 
organisation estaMisned by tfce Swedish Committee for Afghanistan. 
general program supports nearly 220 r,er.cols tor grades 1-4 >s 
ir., set* log ever 22, COO students. Teachers" salaries, te*t-t*3>«s Urn 
-•us-to), and instructional materials are provides ctider the pr&gran. 



r-;0; tss!i»fi»:jcn »* Kedieal Cemaittee FS 87 ^.ia.cv'C 

hobs tfflCE : Pesnatrtt, Pakistan 
Ts?I : ileal l Ji Ccordmatien 

in 1967, Ais/Sep partially financed a n*« erganiiation Coordination ©f Kcdieal 

Cc=*ittees iO>.Zt which tnea consisted of 7 European and »JS FVS>s involved ia 
medical cross-sorter assistar.ee. This association has increased tc 1« cesser 
grc-ps. »inir,cis9 was provided to assist these groups in standardisation of 
repeal traming^soordinaticn in realtor ir.g, evaluation, collection and 
analyses cf nealtn data. 
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s't. •.:.«• r.«r-«r, >.!s?~f!3 £•-*-. Ccr-riitee IC*C» 
:.-!>;-«■ seii-se *-•- s,?^^:t fa* Afghans vtt had 

t.. acts il ■»*:. «*3 Jariiies «et« telc;at».i 
-.i-Sa::*« r«3ior ai S*rjr.;i- # 3a?!aia&. and 
> ir, s.-.e tsr= cf Scad. eUtf.jr.;. s£c:icr. »a3 
^ -.;«•* iai eac?-. S*=i:y- Bsillsr-3 «^-s F ssnt was 
L.r:e; ar.i t= create caves fci ««*l5«!:c? 
5 t."* secir.i year e-S e?-« f:o;«« *= *«*=* 
t" :s trat'.e s!* :«i»;**s tc anticipate Jjlu:e 

,-..-. yet ver:!>*A ire el«»ca:y ol SV.a 
>.; aM.iif-aies tr»t i;,:i> tr-MeS* $3150, t:i oi 



, 1S f . 4 ._-, r* t: $:,e?9.2sc 

, }ar;s. Fra-.ce 



if f:c-..-r tr.e ir.ie:-risa:v :n»e::sat toaal B«sc-e 
r« i.:.;rj' ?.•;•* tc ;t£.-i£e Si:e;t cash 
.- »:^jr,.i'.ir.. Tr.e fjeciS SZC-r* E 1 **** *»»F«** J 
'..."%.- • t*e cr-r.ii>. »S»:e Af9!-.aR«»4 [-.as 
j;j?:t''.t"cc-.rar.l#s ArraJ S-«h •>***-««. In 1**6 
:..*..-c ia "-!;:-!ciJ tr.^vitirs ;r. a project e! 
•;<: :,.:-...*: ::«:. *?•* p:c;as*i eatia £er an 
■"{a: $3 e.Ilic*. -"i" "-« :ei«rMties»! R«ar«« 
«• <;:*ate: cetsi^rs a-.-i ;:=^E*»»ir-5 :e*pcrnf.i. ty 
•...•j. T'.s ast.v.ty -ill er-;=*psts »^t»ival 
a-.i »iJic.:*.jra: i:-.;«>*.i«t ai ••!». J*= "4" 
.i;*:i« .; tt $:::.::: »R ece»S*-sjf *«»«•«• 
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it, cceautice tot Afsrsasaatae 
Stoc*r.si*, S«*5en 
E^JSy/Sei-aJopBest :=i«r:r.a 
u/2:j, csa 

:3it»ra2 FroSiCt less Survey 


JSCA! 


Funds tMu FT «& 
, !r.c. 




c-cvrsA-rcs : 




~r?Z: »3«< 





rr to »e*i tat st*3 lor Hy-based as3 tiatly agticuUuta: pecj^ctii 

5 «3ft*sist«ti, C/*:?/a*? awarded * ^t«« to tf.e SwesStafc Ccssittee Ssr 
,*tan to c«^«t *a agsicultuxal p-od-ctic.-s asivcy. Tft* S**.Jis:-. 
;es «*» selected because of tteir long «xpcrt*r,cc is cteas-borcer 

liliisc* «=d tl* icteisaticnai fvo cci»«uty. A a«p«rate cc.-.tra-t fo: 
:*: assistive* » j>io»s3e ce*put*r:ze3 data collection *r3 analysis 
t;ty. ar.3 i»* cxpc:£3S« sf noted Ai-JMn «9tic:;tur»: vconenst. 2;. A;j 
:s a*«:£t5 ta E/i!. To «*t« af?:ct:*«t*Jy 11, COO uMfwiI ^»st te-:".*i r#; 
fen received frcs an initial Sdtvty of Al<jssasi tatscr* in Pakiit*% ar.3 
:*10 *u:vey« cf far»e:s tMaygssst Afghanistan. Dim 5RSi»aa=a ficz^e-.t 
ren *nte.r*i is cssF*jtes files, with tfc» rcMiiur,; «r,t:;** c*£*ei*3 to s 
:*a ;.n Karch. Fssa: r*sj:t* ani analysis of tfct »ij?v«y at* *ip«ctei r.j 
For stat^toty :cascr>* t£« S«3ish Ceaiutic* will net i* ae> to a?rc;.t 
ius.is ftc= *.;.2. £*ycr.d tie coiipittjcn of tf.« initial »-:v*,. 
:r.ai iiir.is fciil t* r.e«2*2 *n iS£i io ptovitf* for th» rental s! c^rf*--*: 
[f.t arJ f-.iur.j of »2J»ticr.ai pr^raercts to antes data 6y tf.» sjevey 
M'. $t0, CSO wjji fc« r.ttifi to cany t*;e tjrvey to its cer^:«::r>ss is; 
stic-. e/s: *aj: rehire an aiiatsc^al $12,C53 to piovsie :r.r:^-iit J 
iss.ty tie* iita travvi to r**i Is* <3»a41iR*. 0/A!D/S*p is t*scrai-.? 
rr.t cr. sos.i in««t jess of tse s^tv*/ K nt»l tft« :«s-;tx cf tft« c ii tc«'--t 
s.as.< tt*n i*ceiv*3. :f »ait*ntei ty :«sult«, eantsr.ia£»os sf t.'-e 

:^ t; J^ i-3 JjCO.DU of CiSU»c. Jar.Ji »ii)J<J fcc te^-Jttff^ to t^slc- ir- 
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APPENDIX 3 . 



itste D^pjrtsent response regarding efforts by the interna tion.i l 
cossun\ty to aid in tfte return of Afghan refugees 

what initial pledges, if any, have been itade by other 
-i-rrers of the ir.ter national coanunity to assist in the return 
of the Afghan refugees? 

A: While no formal pledges have yet been cade, we have strong 
"indications that the' international coasunity will respond 
•=er.ero.ssly to the June 10 call for a donor conference by the UN 
coordinator for Afghanistan, Sadruddin Aga Khan. Canada, 
Janan, tne *j.k. and the EEC have all assured as that they 
intend to contribute substantial amounts to this effort. We 
expect governments to ssaite fomal pledges in the coaing wee; s. 
we*.;i: re siad to let you know what coasitsents are ssade. 



APPENDIX 4 

FINAL TEXT OF THE GENEVA ACCORDS 
APRIL 13, 5 P.K. 

and the Islwaie Republic of Pakistan 

on tht Principles of Mutual Relations, 

in part icul«r , \>n Non-interference end Hon-Interventicn 

The Republic of Afghanistan end the Itlaaic Republic of 
Pakistan, hereinafter referred to a* the High Contracting Parties. 

Desiring to normalize relations and prowote 
good-neighbourliness and co-operation as well as to strengther 
international peace and security in the region. 

Considering that full observance of the principle of 
ncn- interference and non-intervention in the internal and external 
affairs of States is cf the greatest inportar.ee for the eamter.ancs 
cf international peace and security and for the fulfillment of the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Reaffirming the inalienable right of States freely to 
determine their own political, economic, cultural and social 
systems in accordance with the will of their peoples, without 
outside intervention, interference, subversion, coercion or threat 
in any fora whatsoever. 

Mindful of the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations as well as the resolutions adopted fcy the United Nat versa on 
the principle of nsn- interference and non-intervention, in 
particular the Declaration on Principles of International taw 
concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation a?cong States in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, of 2* October 
1970. as well as the Declaration on the Inadmissibility of 
Intervention and Interference in the Internal Affairs of States, of 
■3 Seces-ber 2981. 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

Relations between the High Contracting Parties shall be 
conducted in strict coepliance with the principle of 
non-interference and non-intervention by States in the affairs of 
other States. 
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Article It 

Tot the purpose of isple*ent ing the principle of 
■interference and % nen- intervention each High Contracting Party 
-rtakee to comply with the following obligations: 

(1) to respect the sovereignty, political independence, 
territorial integrity, national unity, security and 
asn-alignstcns of the other High Contracting Party, as 
v*i: as the national identity and cultural heritage of 
its people: 

(2) to respect the sovereign and inalienable right of the 
other High Csr.tr acting Patty freely to determine its own 
political, ecor.oaic. cultural and social systems, to 
cevelep its international relations and to exercise 
pers-ar.ent sovereignty over its natural resources, in 
accordance with the will of its people, and without 
outside intervention, interference, subversion, coercion 
or threat :r. *ny fora whatsoever; 

<3> to refrain frs* the threat or use of force in any fern 
whatsoever so as not to violate the boundaries of each 
other, to disrupt the political, social or econoaic 
order of the other High Contracting Party, to overthrow 
or change the political system of the other High 
Cw.tr acting Party or its Government, or to cause tension 
fcctweer. the High Contracting Parties; 

CO to ensure that its territory is not used in any scanner 
which would violate the sovereignty, political 
ir.deper.der.ee. territorial integrity and national unity 
or disrupt the political, economic and social stability 
of the other High Cc-ntr-icting Party; 



to refrain frow arced intervention, subversion, nsilitary 
occupation or any other farm of intervention and 
interference.- overt or covert, directed at the other 
High Contracting Party, or any act of Military. 
political or economic interference in the internal 
affairs of the other High Contracting Party, including 
acts of reprisal involving the use of force; 

to refrain from any action or attempt in whatever forn 
or uaier whatever pretext to destabilise or to undermine 
the stability of the other High Contracting Party or any 
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(?) to refrain ttom the promotion, encouragement or support, 
direct or indirect, of rebellious or secessionist 
activities ifiiut the other High Ceetracting Party, 
under any pretext whatsoever., or fro» any other act ion 
which seek* to disrupt the unity or to undermne or 
subvert t»e politieai order of the other High 
Contracting Party; 

it) to ptev«ftt within its territory the training, •quipping, 
financing and recruitment of awrcenaries fto* whatever 
origin for the purpose of hostile activities aqainst the 
other High Contracting Party, or the sending of such 
sereenaries into the territory of the other High 
Contracting Party and accordingly to deny facilities. 
includino financing for the training, equipping and 
transit of turn awrcenaries; 

'95 to refrain free making any agreements or arrar.aerc-r.tr. 
wsth other States designed to intervene or interfere ;n 
the interna* and external affairs of the other H;gh 
Contracting Party: 

ilS5 to abstain free any doiamatory campaign. v;UJ -.cat ;cn sr 
hostile propaganda far ths wrpsst of intervening er 
interfering if. the internal" affairs of the other High 
Contracting Party: 

{115 to prevent any assistance :o or use of or tolerance* «:" 
terrorist croups, saboteurs or subversive agents against 
the other High Contracting Party; 

C125 to prevent within its territory the presence. 

harbouring, in cesps and bases or otherwise, orgar.it ir.g. 
training, financing, equipping end ar*ing of individuals 
and political, ethnic and ether groups for th* purpose 
of creating saSversicn. disorder or unrest in th* 
territory of the other High Contracting Party a.-.d 
accordingly also to prevent the use of »ass seCia ar.d 
the transportation of arss. asarsur.ition ana equipment sy 
such individuals and groups; 

(135 not to resort to cr to allow any other action that eat: Id 
be considered as interference or intervention. 



Artifiie UX 
The present Agree=*nt ahal! enter into fere* en 15 Kay X»M. 

Article IV 



jusy steps that »ay be enquired in order to enable the High 
retracting Parties to cwsply with the provisions of Article II of 
this Agreement shall be completed by the date or. which this 
agreement enters into force. 

Artide V 

_.,„ A ~. ee - or .» i$ drawn up in the English. Pashtu and Urdu 
,..-.,;«" «fi .©x-s being equally authentic. In the case of any 

^ "'p-*2-ce -' interpretation, the English text shall prevail. 



copies at Geneva this fourteenth day of 



For the Government of the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
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Declaration on International Guarantee s 



Expressing support that the Republic of Afghanistan and the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan have concluded e negotiated political 
settlement designed to normal ire relations and promote 
good-neighbourliness between the tvo countries as veil as to 
strengthen international peace and security in the region: 

Wishing in turn to contribute to the achievement of the 
objectives that the Republic of Afghanistan and the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan have set themselves, and with a view to 
ensuring respect for their sovereignty, independence, territorial 
integrity and non-alignment : 

Undertake to invariably refrain frcm any forn of ir-terferer.ee 
and intervention in the internal affairs of the Republic of 
Afghanistan and the Islanie Republic of Pakistan and to respect the 
coOTitirnKits contained in the bilateral Agreement between the 
Republic of Afghanistan and the Islaaic Republic of Pakistan on the 
Principles of Xutual Relations, in particular on Non-interference 
and Ssn-Intervention; 

Urge ail States to act likewise. 

The present Declaration shall enter into force on 15 Say 1988. 

Dcre at Geneva, this fourteenth day of April 1988 :r. five 
original copies, each in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic 



For the Govarnaent For the Government 

cf the Cnion of Soviet of the United States of 
Socialist Republics America 
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Bilateral Agreement fattwttn the Republic of Afghanistan 
and the"Tsla»ic Republic of Pafcistsn 
on the Voluntary Saturn of Refugee s 

The Republic of Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan, hereinafter referred to as the High Contracting Parties. 

Desiring to normalize relations and promote 
good-neighbourliness and co-operation as well as to strengthen 
international peace ana security in the region. 

Convinced that voluntary and unimpeded repatriation 
constitutes tho nest appropriate solution for the problem of Afghan 
refugees present in the Islamic Republic of Pakistan and having 
ascertained that the arrangements for the return of the Afghan 
refugees are satisfactory to them. 

Have agreed as follows: 



All Afghan refugees temporarily present in the territory of 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan shall be given the opportunity to 
return voluntarily to their homeland in accordance with the 
arrangements and conditions set out in the present Agreement . 

Article II 

The Government of the Republic of Afghanistan shall talce all 
necessary measures to ensure the following conditions for the 

voluntary return of Afghan refugees to their homeland: 

(a) All refugees shall be allowed to return in freedom to 
their homeland; 

Cb) All returnees shall enjoy the free choice of domicile 
and freedom of movement within the Republic of 
Afghanistan; 
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(c) All returnees shall enjoy the right to work, to adequate 
living conditions and to share- in the welfare of tht 
Stats: 

(d) All returnees shall enjoy tht right to participate on an 
equal basis in the civic affairs of the Republic of 
Afghanistan, they shall be ensured equal benefits from 
the solution of the land question on the basis of the 
Land and Water Refore: 

(e> All returnees shall enjoy the same rights and 

privileges, including freedom of religion, and have the 
sasse obligations and responsibilities as any other 
citizens of the Republic of Afghanistan without 

discrimination. 

The Government of the Republic of Afghanistan undertakes to 
itr.pler.ent these measures and to provide, within its possibilities, 
all necessary assistance in the process of repatriation. 

Article III 

The Government of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan shall 
facilitate the voluntary, orderly and peaceful repatriation of all 
Afghan refugees staying within its "territory and undertakes to 
provide, within its possibilities, all necessary assistance in the 
process of jepatriation. 



Article IV 

For the purpose of organising, coordinating and supervising 
"the operations which should effect the voluntary, orderly and 
peaceful repatriation of Afghan refugees, there shall be set up 
nixed cooraissichs in accordance with the established international 
practice. For the performance of their functions the members o* 
the coniaissions and tneir staff shall be accorded the necessary 
facilities, and have access to the relevant areas within the 
territories of the High Contracting Parties. 
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with a view to th* orderly aovewent of the returnees, the 
emissions shall det*r»ine frontier crowing P°i»« **? i'ESJ* 
necessary transit centres. They •hell el«o «t«bii«h «H other 
sodalities fee th* phased return of refugees, including 
^egis'retioa and eoCTsunication to the country of return of the 
r.a=-es of refugees who express the wish to return. 



, r -*■» revest of the Governments concerned, the United 
va-^VMich CeSaissicner for Refugees will co&perete and provide 
.s^stl-ce »-. the process of voluntary repatriation of refugees in 
t-coSMe v-th the present Agreement Special agreements aay be 
«"!uded for this pirpose between USHCR and the High Contracting 
Parties - 

Article vn 

The present Agreement shall enter into force en 15 May 1988. 
.. t * 4 :;,- e th e mxed corwissions provided in Article IV shall be 
establishes and the operations for the voluntary return ef refugees 
unier this Agreement shall cosrer.ee. 

The arrangements set out in Articles IV and V above shall 
,„.;. ,„ effect fcr a pericd of eighteen scnths. After that 
I*;*:;* ;; e H . 9ii contracting Parties shall review the results of the 
repatriation and. if necessary, consider any further arrangements 
that say be called for. 
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Article VII! 

This Agreement is dnvn up in the English. Pasntu. and Urdu 
languages, all texts being equally authentic In cat* of any 
divergence of interpretation, the English text shall prevail. 

Dune in five original cepias at Geneva this fourteenth day of 
April 1*M. 

rer the Gcvernaent of the For the GSvernwent of the 
Republic of Afghanistan Islamic Republic of Pakistan 



Agreement on the Interrelationships for th> 
itlegent of tM situation Knitting to Mc^anXstan 



1. The diplomatic process initiated by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nation* with the support of ell Gover»ents concerned 
*r,« ained at achieving, through negotiations, a political 

settlement of the situation relating to Afghanistan has been 

successfully brought to an end. 

2. Having agreed to work towards a comprehensive settlement 
designed to resolve the various issues involved and to establish a 
franevcrk for good-neighbourliness and co-operation, the Government 
of zt.fi Republic of Afghanistan and the Government of the Isiansic 
Republic c£ Pakistan entered into negotiations through the 
mter=ediarv of the Personal Representative of the 
Secretarv-General at Geneva from 16 to 24 June 1982. Following 
consultations held by the Personal Representative in Islamabad. 
Sat-- 2 and Teherar. frcn 21 January to "» February 1*83. the 
negotiations continued at Geneva frets 11 to 22 April and from 12 to 
2«"*ur.? :S93 ?h*? Personal Representative again visited the area 
fr,r h:?h l«vel discussions froa 3 to 15 April 1984. It was then 
■sorted to cha.-.ge the format of the negotiations and. in pursuance 
thereof . proxi.-v.ty t a lies through the intermediary ef the Personal 
Representative were held at Geneva froa 24 to 30 August 1984. 
Another visit to tne area by the Personal Representative from 25 to 
21 f.av 13SS preceded further rounds of proxitsity talks held at 
■Geneva frcs 20 to 25 June. fro» 27 to 30 August and frees 16 to 19 
r»te-ier 1555 The Personal Representative paid an additional' 
visit to tr.e area fron 8 to 18 Karch 1986 for consultations. The 
final zo^t.A of negotiations began as proximity talks at Geneva on 5 
•ay i?s*» was suspended on 23 Ray 198*. and was resumed from 31 
./iv to a August 1986. The Personal Representative visited the 
ares fror. 25 Soverber to 3 Secersber 1986 for further consultations 
and the talis at Geneva were resur-ed again from 25 February to 9 

• aten 198?. .».-.£ from 7 to li September 1987. The Personal 
Representative again visited the area froa 18 January to 9 February 
1933 and the talfcs resumed at Geneva froe» 2 Karch to 8 April 1988. 
Tr.e format of the negotiations was changed on 14 April 1988. when 
the instr---.er.ts comprising the settlement were finalized, and. 
accordingly, direct talKs were held at that stage. The Government 
of the islamic Republic of Iran was icept inforcted of the progress 
of the negotiations throughout the diplomatic process. 
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3. the CwiMMttt of the Republic of Afghanistan and the 
Covenant of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan took pert in the 
» negotiations with the expressed conviction that they were acting in 
accordance vita their rights and obligations under the Charter of 
the Doited Rations and agreed that the political settlement should 
be based on the following principles of international law: 

♦ She principle that States shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any State, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations; 

♦ The principle that States shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful aeans in such a 
manner that international peace and security and justice 

are not endangered; 

♦ "he duty not to intervene in natters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

♦ The duty of States to co-operate with one another in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations; 

♦ The principle of equal rights and self-determination of 

peoples; 

+ The principle of sovereign equality of States; 

♦ The principle that States shall fulfill in good faith 
the obligations assumed by then in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The two Governments further affirmed the right of the Afghan 

ref^fees to return to their homeland in a voluntary and unimpeded 
banner - 
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«- The fallowing instrisaents were concluded on this data as 
torpcnent parts of the political settlement: 

A Rilateral Agreement b«*w»n the Republic of Afghanistan and 
tie Islaaic lechblic of Pakistan on the Principles of Mutual 

Relations, in particular on Non-interference and 

Scn-interventien; 

X Separation en International Guarantees by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of A&erica; 

A 3;l*ter»: Agreement between the Republic of Afghanistan and 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan en the Voluntary Return of 

Refugees; 

Tie present Agreement on the Interrelationships for the 
Settlement of the Situation Relating to Afghanistan. 

5. T.ie Bilateral Agreement or. the Principles of Kutual 
Relations,, m particular en Ken-interference and Ken- intervention; 

the reclamation en International Guarantees; the Bilateral 
fcareement cr, the Voluntary Return of Refugees; and the present 
Agreement on the interrelationships for the Settlement ©f the 
Situation Relating to Afghanistan will enter into force en is Kay 
1S«8. In accordant* with the tia*fta*t agreed upon between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of Afghanistan 
there will he a thased withdrawal of the foreign troops which will 
start en the date of entry into force mentioned shove. One half of 
the tresps will te withdrawn hy 15 August 1988 and the withdrawal 
ef all troops will he completed within nine months. 

* . The interrelationships in paragraph S above have been 
£ greed upen in order to achieve effectively the purpose of the 
pslitieal settlement, namely, that as ft on IS Kay I9ii, there will 
te ne interference and intervention in any form in the affairs of 
the Parties; the international guarantees will te in operation; the 
voluntary return of the refugees to their homeland will start and 
he completed within the tiaefraae specified in the agreement on the 
voluntary return of the refugees; and the phased withdrawal of the 
foreign troops will start and be completed within the timeframe 
envisaged m paragraph 5. It is therefore essential that all the 
obligations deriving from the instruments concluded as ccepenent 
pasts of the settlement he strictly fulfilled and that all the 
steps required to ensure full coapliar.ee with all the previsions of 
the instruments te completed in good faith. 
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7. To consider alleged violations end to work out prospt and 
■utually satisfactory solutions to quo* t loos that mty arise in the 
implementation of the instruments coaprising the settlement 
representatives of tho Jtepublie of Afghanistan sad of the Islaaie 
Republic of Pakistan shall mt whenever required. 

A representative of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall lend his good offices to tho Parties and in that 
context ha will assist in the organisation of the e*etings and 
participate in the*. Ha «ay sub»it to the Parties for their 
consideration and approval suggestions and recoavnendatiens for 
prosit, faithful and complete ohservar.ee of the prows sicns of the 
instruaents. 

Is order ta enable hiss to fulfill his tasks, the 
representative shall he assisted by such personnel under his 
authority as required- Or. his own initiative, or at the request c: 
any of the Parties, the personnel shall investigate any pessihle 
violations of any of the provisions of the instruments and prepare 
a report therecn. For that purpose, the representative *r.2 h:s 
personnel shall receive all the necessary co-cp*rat:cf: frc~ the 
Parties, including all freedom of isovecent within their respective 
territories required for effective investigation. Any report 
submitted fcy the representative to the two Governments shall be 
ccr.sideted in a seating of the Parties no later than forty-eight 
hears after it has heen submitted. 

Ihe aocalities as*d logistical arrangements for the wcr* of 
the representative er.d the personnel under his authority as a-;r*;ed 
upen with the Parties are set out in the Ke»orandu«! of 
Ehderstanding which ss annexed to and is part of this Agreement 

1. "he present instrument will be registered with the 
Secretary-General ©f the United nations. It has teen ex*--;r.od ty 
the representatives of the Parties to the bilateral ag:e€?--ents ar.i 
.of. the States-Guarantars. who have signified their consent with its 

previsions. The representatives of the Parties, being duly 
authorised thereto by their respective Governments, have affixed 

their signatures hereunder. The Secretary-General of the Vnsted 

nations was present. 
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Son. •* Cenevs. this fourteenth d*y of April !*••. in five 
origin.T1opUse.eh in the English. P«hw. *«"**\£ d d ^t. 

la witness thereof, the representatives of the 
Stetes-Guer inters »f fixed their signatures hereunder: 

- „,„««- r.r -W FOR TOE GOVERKXENT OF 

FOR *iHE GCVERJMEKa OF THE ££ tn , fT «, STATES OF 

TOIOS OF SOVIET SOCIALIST ISrVX 
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Hew orandtaa of Understanding 

I- Basic require— nts 

(») The Parties will provide full support and co-operation to tha 
Representative of the Secretary-General and to all the personnel 
assigned to assist him; 

(b) The Representative of the Secretary-General and his personnel 
will be accorded every facility as wall as prompt and effective 
assistance, including freedom of movement and communications, 
accommodation, transportation and other facilities that may be 
necessary for the performance of their tasks. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan undertake to grant to the Representative and his staff all 
the relevant privileges and infinities provided for by the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. 

(c) Afghanistan and Pakistan will be responsible for the safety of 
the Representative of the Secretary-General and his personnel while 
operating in their respective countries. 

<di In performing their functions, the Representative of the 
Secretary-General and his staff will act with complete 
impartiality. The Representative of the Secretary-General and his 
personnel oust not interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan 

and Pakistan and. in this context, cannot be used to secure 
advantages for any of the Parties concerned. 

II. Mandate 

The jeandate for the implementation-assistance as derived from. 
. arrangements envisaged in paragraph 7 derives from the instruments 
comprising the settlement. All the staff assigned to the 
Representative cf the Secretary-General will accordingly he 
carefully briefed on the relevant provisions of the instruments and 
on the procedures that will be used to ascertain violations thereof. 

III. Bodas operandi and personnel organisation 

The Secretary-General will appoint a senior military Officer 
as Deputy to the representative, who will be stationed in the area. 
as head of two small headquarters units, one in Kabul and the other 
in Islamabad, each comprising five military Officers, drawn from 
existing EX operations, and a sraaU civilian auxiliary staff 



The Deputy to the Representative of the Secretary-General 
will act on Dehalf of the Representative and be in contact with the 
Parties through the Liaison officer etch Fatty .will designate Cor 
. this purpose. 

The two headquarters unit* will be organised into two 
Inspection Tea*s to ascertain on the ground any violation of the 
instruments comprising the settlement. Whenever considered 
necessary by the Representative cf the Secretary-General or his 
deputy, up to 40 additional Military Officers (scan* 10 additional 
Inspection "e*."5sJ will be redeployed fcora existing operations 
within the shortest possible tise (normally around as hours}. 

: be determined in 

"*her.ever necessary the Representative of the 
Secretary-General, whs will periodically visit the area for 
consultations with the Parties and to review the worK of his 
persc-nr.ei. will diss assign to the area ssesbers of his own office 
a.-.d ether civilian personnel iron the UN Secretariat as may be 
r.eosed. H:s deputy will alternate between tfra two headquarters 
ur.:ts and w;'.l re-air. at all tiwes in close ecmumcat ion with him 



t, a ) Inspections. corrupted at the ..request off the Parties 

i.i) x ccTipiaint regarding a violation of the instru.-aents of the 
settlement Isdged by any of the Parties should be submitted in 
writing, m the English language, to the respective headquarters 
units and should indicate all relevant information and details. 

liiJ Upon receipt of a complaint the Deputy to the Representative 
of the Secretary-General will irrcediately inform the other Party of 
the complaint ar.d undertake an investigation by making on-site 
inspections, gathering testimony and using any other procedure 
wr.ieh he ray dee:?* necessary for the investigation cf the alleged 
violation. Such inspection will be conducted using headquarters 
staff as referred to above, unless the Deputy Representative of the 
Secretary-General considers that additional teams are needed. In 
that case, the Parties will, under the principle of freedom of 
reverent, allow immediate access of th© additional personnel to 
their respective territories. 

CiiiS Reports on investigations will be prepared in English and 
submitted by the Seputy Representative of the Secretary-General to 
the two Governments, on a confidential basis. (A third copy of the 
Report will he simultaneously transmitted, on a confidential basis. 
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to Oeitsd Nations Headquarters in Mew Tor*, exclusively for the 
information of the Secretary-General end bis Representative.) in 
accordance with paragraph * a report on an investigation should fee 
considered in a Mating of tha Parties not later than *e hours 
after it has been subaitted. The Deputy Representative 6f the 
Secretary-General mil. is the absence of the ftepreseatative. lend 
his food cfficeU) to the tatties and in that contest he will 
assist in the organisation of the seating* and participate in 
*£*?* l n th# *■»«■" «* **»«• meetings- the Deputy Representative 
of the Secretary-General nay sub.it to the Parties for their 
consideration and approval suggestions and tecownendatiens fc-r the 
proapt. faithful and complete observance of the provisions of the 
instrueents. *Sueh suggestions and recoanendatiens will ce as a 
natter of coarse, consulted with, and cleared by the Representative 
of the Sezretary-Genera! . } 

< to} a£S2ggAiSii£_^^^gj*d^n_the j jin^iat^e_of the Seriity 

g*£g»s*nt at lye sj_ths ^cjrej^y^ej^ral — — - 

In addition to inspections requested by the Parties, the 
Deputy Representative of the Secretary-General assy carry cut or. h:s 
own initiative and sn consultation with the Representative 

inspect a ens he deeras appropriate for the purpose of the 
implementation of paragraph 7, If it is considered that the 
conclusions reached sn an inspection justify a report to the 
Parties, the sarr* procedure used in submitting reports in 
connection with inspections carried cut at the request of the 
Parties will be followed. 



As indicated shove, the Deputy Representative cf the 
Secretary-General will participate at neetings of the Parties 
convened for the parpese of considering reports on violations 
Should the Parties decide to »eet Cor the purpose outlined in 
paragraph Jki high political level, the Representative of the 
Secretary-General will personally attend such Meetings. 



pie deputy to the Representative of the Secretary-General and 
the other personnel will be established in the area not later than 
twenty days before the entry into force of the instruments. The 



arrangeaents will cease to exist two Months after the completion of 
all tiaefrancs envisaged for the iaplesttntetion of the instruments. 

VI. Financing 

The cost of «11 facilities and services to be provided by the 
Parties will be borne by the respective Governments. The salaries 
and travel expenses of the international personnel to and from the 
area, as veil as the costs of the local personnel assigned to the 
headquarters units, will be defrayed by the United Kations. 
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U.S. STATIHEST 

The United States has agreed to *ct as « guarantor of the 
political settlement of the situation relating to Afghanistan, 
in ending the bloodshed in that unfortunate country, and in 
enabling millions of Afghan refugees to return to their homes 

In agreeing to act as guarantor, the United States states the 
following: 

{1) The troop withdrawal obligations set out in paragraphs 5 
and e of the Instrument on Interrelationships are central to 
the entire settlement. Compliance with those obligations is 
essential to achievement of the settlement'* purposes, Rarely, 
the ending of foreign intervention in Afghanistan and the 
restoration of the rights of the Afghan people through the 
exercise of self determination as called for by the United 
Kst&cas Charter and the United Nations General Assembly 
resolutions on Afghanistan. 

(2) The obligations undertaken by the guarantors are 
syrs-etrjcal. In this regard, the United States has advised the 
Soviet Union that the U.S. retains the right, consistent with 
its obligations as guarantor, to provide military assistance to 
parties in Afghanistan. Should the Soviet Union exercise 
restraint in providing military assistance to parties in 
Afghanistan, the U.S. similarly will exercise restraint. 

(3) By acting a a guarantor of the settlement, the United 
States dees not intend to imply in any respect recognition of 
the present regime in Kabul as the lawful government of 
Afghanistan. 
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| AMLXVM, KATfjqW 

3 
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